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CHRONICLE. 


ORD SALISBURY'S speeches seem destined to be 

extraordinarily sensational. His oration at the 
Guildhall had a more reassuring effect upon the 
exchanges of Europe than the utterances of any 
Minister within our recollection. Owing mainly to Mr. 
Gladstone’s weaknesses, the truth has apparently 
dropped out of sight in recent years, that the decisions 
of England in matters of peace and war carry more 
weight than those of any other country. Lord Salisbury 
does not speak flightily, or according to the dictates of 
theoretical emotion, and his words, like those of Lord 
Palmerston, are taken with the utmost seriousness, for 
in his heart every Continental statesman knows that 
England determines the balance of power in Europe. 
After all, it is difficult to disguise the fact that the 
greatest naval power in the world can strike terribly 
hard without grave danger of being struck in return. 
The extraordinary effect of Lord Salisbury’s Guildhall 
speech must, therefore, be attributed to the fact that, for 
the first time in the last fifteen years, an English Prime 
Minister spoke whose voice was recognized as worthily 
representing the voice of Britain. Both the country 
and Lord Salisbury may be congratulated on the result 
of this happy return to a condition of things which was 
usual up to 1880. 


Lord Salisbury’s second speech, containing a message 
from the Sultan himself, promising reforms and asserting 
his good faith, was assuredly not inferior to the first 
speech in elements of interest, and in itself it seems to 
us a more carefully considered utterance. As we deal 
with it at length in another column, it will here be enough 
to say that the close of the speech may be looked upon 
as containing the chief articles of Lord Salisbury’s 
political creed. Accordingly, this peroration, though 
somewhat careless in form and limited in scope (it 
was addressed as a sort of appeal to Conservative 
organizations), has its own value for us. ‘‘It lies 
with them” (the Conservative organizations), he said, 
‘‘if they are true to their mission, and remember that 
they must maintain the integrity of the Church and 
uphold Established Churches, and must resist all attempts 
to give a despotic monopoly to the House of Commons, 
if they maintain the great principles of the freedom of 
contract and the freedom of the minority from the 
tyranny of the majority ; and, above all, if they adhere 
to that honesty in the administration of public affairs 
and in the promoting of legislation which shall induce 
men heartily to trust the Government under which they 
live, then we need have no fear that the principles which 
we value, and for which we have fought, will ultimately 
conquer and prevail.” 


This declaration, it seems to us, contains three- 
fourths of the truth, and is, because of its incomplete- 
ness, peculiarly characteristic of English opinion. It is, 
however, eminently necessary at this time, when the 
Conservative party is in a vast majority in the House 
of Commons, that the other quarter of the truth should 
not be forgotten. Lord Salisbury insists upon the 
value of ‘‘ freedom of contract”; but it must be remem- 
bered that we English were the first people to institute 
freedom of contract by law, and we pushed the principle 
so far that in the early part of this century it resulted in 
industrial slavery. We need not labour this point, for 
Lord Salisbury’s Government is pledged to introduce 
an Employers’ Liability Bill, which must further limit 
freedom of contract even among adults. Again, 
Lord Salisbury speaks of the necessity of maintain- 
ing ‘‘the freedom of the minority” as against ‘the 
tyranny of the majority,” and this warning should be 
laid to heart; but at the same time we cannot forget 
that tyranny has always been exercised by individuals 
or by minorities, and that the hordes of the majority 
have always been submissive enough. It is not against 
the power of the majority that we should protest, 
but against their vulgarity, their hideous conformity 
to fashions in thought as in dress, and their blind 
acceptance of crude half truths that are generally neither ' 
novel nor beneficial. 


The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the bishops 
and lay leaders of the English Church, have come 
into line with the Catholic Archbishop of Westminster 
and the Duke of Norfolk as regards the necessity of 
strengthening the Voluntary schools by treating them as 
fairly and liberally as the Board schools are now treated. 
Lord Salisbury informed the Archbishops that ‘the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was the lion in the path.” 
But the friends of the Voluntary schools and religious 
education will accept contentedly the further declaration 
of the Prime Minister. ‘‘ We must do what we can,” 
said Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ and what we can do we must do 
quickly ; but we must not despair if we find that time is 
necessary in order to give us the command of the sinews 
of war.” Standing beside Lord Salisbury, the Duke cf 
Devonshire transmuted this promise into two definite 
concessions. He said that the Education Department 
was now prepared to accept the abolition of the 17s. 6d. 
limit and the exemption from rates of all elementary 
school buildings. These concessions will, no doubt, 
help the Voluntary schools, but they are not in themselves 
sufficient to put an end to the illegitimate rivalry of 
the Board schools. That can only be done by finding 
some way of limiting the extravagant expenditure of 
Board schools on buildings and on the salaries of the 
teachers. Lord Salisbury recognizes that this expendi- 
ture was not intended by those who originally passed 
the Education Act, but he does not say how it is to be’ 
controlled. Were the School Boards put under the 
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Treasury the burden on the taxpayer might be 
lightened. 


It is impossible not to feel some sympathy for Mr. 
Walter Long at Brighton, for he had nothing to say, 
and was put in the Drill Hall to say it to a large 
audience. But we confess we are growing intolerably 
weary of this parrot-cry about the burthens on the land, 
of which no man can give any articulate explanation. 
What do Ministers mean? Do they mean the school- 
rate, or the poor-rate, or the land-tax, or the sanitary 
rate, or the tithe, or all, or none? The Bills, of course, 
are not drafted yet, but the main lines of the relief must 
be settled ; and if neither Mr. Long nor Lord Salisbury 
choose to tell us what these are, they might at least spare 
us their mystical jargon. The one sound principle in 
domestic finance is that each locality should defray its 
own charges ; grants in aid from the Imperial Exchequer 
are fatal to economy. 


Lord Beaconsfield used tu say he liked the bores in 
the House of Commons; they were so restful. And 
bores, no doubt, have their uses. The great advantage 
of the annual meeting of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations is that it gives an opportunity to 
the bores to blow off steam. They converge from the 
four corners of the kingdom upon some provincial 
town ; they meet solemnly in the afternoon ; they move 
and debate resolutions. The leader comes down in the 
evening, and the resolutions are thrown into the waste- 
paper bas‘zet. Notwithstanding that Brighton is a very 
pleasant place to visit at this time of the year, there was 
a remarkably small gathering of M.P.s, and very few 
speeches this week. Colonel Howard Vincent has been 
a very energetic and successful chairman, and, indeed, 
it is a rdle for which he is admirably fitted. But in one 
respect the Brighton meeting has been a fiasco. It was 
intended as a great Protectionist demonstration, and it 
was hoped that a duty or two might be extracted from 
Lord Salisbury. But the Kent and Sussex Members 
were conspicuous by their absence. Mr. Rankin, who 
sits for Herefordshire, screwed his courage up to ask 
that duties on foreign wheat, oats, hops, and barley, 
might be substituted for the duty on tea. But he was 
unsupported, and Lord Salisbury, who was informed of 
the turn things had taken, trampled out the Protectionist 
flame. 


Nightly the fumes of incense arise and the hymn of 
praise rolls upward before the shrine of Mr. Middleton. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour followed hard upon the footsteps of 
his distinguished uncle, and at the Holborn Restaurant 
delicately swung his censer under the noses of Mr. Akers 
Douglas and the ‘‘skipper.” Mr. Balfour remarked 
that there is much to be said in favour of fighting a 
battle with half-drilled militia recruits, only you are 
always beaten. False analogy is the fruitful parent of 
error. A general election is not a battle ; it isa struggle 
between two sets of opinions, in which arguments, 
prejudices if you will, not bullets and bayonets, are the 
weapons. The Balfour theory is really degrading to 
human nature, and just a little impertinent. 


Apropos of the hero of the hour, a rather good and 
perfectly true story is going round. The boss, pardon- 
ably flushed with success, came into a certain club the 
other day, and passing by the smaller fry with a careless 
nod, made for a Minister, with whom he shook hands 
effusively. After he had gone, the Minister turned to 
the Member of Parliament who was sitting next him, 
and asked, ‘‘ Who the deuce is that fellow?” It is a fact 
that though he had been all his life in active politics, 
the member of the Government did not know Mr. 
Middleton. 


The death of the Turkish Ambassador would in days 
that have gone by, have been little short of a national 
calamity, for it would have paralyzed negotiations with 
the Sultan’s Government in the present crisis. To-day 
the event makes little or no difference : Lord Salisbury talks 
to Sir Philip Currie through the wire, and the whole thing 
is done at Constantinople. It is curious that the Sultan 
should fill his diplomatic service with Christians and 


foreigners. Rustem’s name was Marini or Mariani, and 
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whether born at Hamburg or Constantinople, he was of 
Italian parentage and Roman Catholic religion. We 
think the Sultan might make the experiment of appoint- 
ing as his successor a real Turk. The vulgar notion of 
the Turk is that of a broad-breeched ruffian, with four 
wives and a hubble-bubble. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The modern Turkish gentleman seldom 
has more than one wife, and is a mild and cultivated 
philosopher in a fez. It is only the pachas and the 
lower classes who keep a lot of wives. We believe a 
genuine Turk would be a better representative of the 
Porte, and get on better with Englishmen, than the 
Levantines, Armenians, and polyglot sham Turks whom 
the Sultan delights to honour. 


Mr. Marks, M.P., scored a success over the obscurant- 
ists, as we believe it is now the fashion to call stupid 
people, on the County Council. A committee had re- 
ported against the payment of coroners’ juries, and Mr. 
Marks had the report sent back to them for reconsidera- 
tion in a more sympathetic spirit. We believe it is only 
proposed to pay the jurors a shilling a day, and if this is 
too costly, why should not the number be reduced from 
twelve to six? The number twelve is, we imagine, in 
honour of the Apostles, but at an ordinary crowner’s 
quest it is absurdly large. Inquests are naturally most 
frequent in the poorer districts of the East End, and the 
constant loss of a day’s wage, or possibly of a whole 
job, is a serious thing for a working man. It is all very 
well to talk of a sense of civic duty to a man who has 
leisure: it is mere cant to a man who has to work to 
feed himself and his family. Where the State compels a 
man to do anything, it should indemnify him against 
pecuniary loss, as it does in the matter of the education 
of his children. 


The deputation that waited upon Mr. Balfour on 
Wednesday in order to urge upon the Government the 
necessity of adopting the metric system of weights and 
measures, was not only strong in numbers and influence 
but also in reason and argumentative skill. Sir A. K. 
Rollit, who introduced the deputation, made an admir- 
able statement in favour of the new departure. The 
Select Committee, he pointed out, had come to a 
practically unanimous conclusion that the metric system 
of weights and measures should be legalized, andaftertwo- 
years made compulsory. He showed further, that our 
consuls in every part of the world represented the 
great danger of the continuance of the present British 
system ; ‘‘we are growing ” he went on into a danger- 
ous state of industrial isolation.” Moreover, whilst sixty- 
seven chambers of commerce throughout Great Britain 
and Ireland had expressed their adherence to the veiw of 
the deputation, only one chamber, that of Portsmouth, 
had opposed it. In fine, the present system ‘‘ was con- 
demned,” to use Lord Kelvin’s words, ‘‘ as time-wasting 
and brain-destroying.”. Sir Henry Roscoe, the chairman 
of the Select Committee, supported Sir A. K. Rollit, 
and he was followed by Sir Samuel Montagu, who 
asserted that the adoption of the metric system would 
save a year in the education of every child, and by: Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, who declared that the Belfast Chamber 
of Commerce was striving to bring about the adoption 
of the system at the earliest possible moment. 


Mr. Balfour, however, appeared to be in one of his. 
most sceptical and hair-splitting moods. He is too 
intelligent not to acknowledge at the outset that ‘‘ the 
metric system is the only rational system. Scientific 
men in this country,” he went on, ‘‘ have long been 
drawn to use it in their writing and calculations . . ~ 
and commercial firms in all parts of the country are 
beginning to think they must do so also. There is 
an absolute agreement on the merits of the case. . - 
but not with regard to the ease of carrying out so great 
a change.”” That Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Austria 
have already carried out this change without incon- 
venience, did not convince Mr. Balfour. ‘‘ We should try,”” 
he said, ‘‘ to smooth the transition from the old to the new 
system .|. . the metric system may be applied in manu- 
factures undertaken by the Government; the metric 
system may be taught in elementary schools. I shal) 
consult Ritchie and Gorst upon both these points, but 
no compulsion as yet.” The small retail dealers, and 
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those who buy their goods from such dealers, would 
suddenfly find all their familiar landmarks swept away, 
and these voters must be considered. And so the unani- 
amity of a special commission, of chambers of commerce, 
and of all sensible men is pushed on one side, and 
a great reform indefinitely postponed. We feel a little 
disappointed in Mr. Balfour; our faith in his eminent 
weasonableness is a little shaken; but what is to be said 
of the ‘‘ Times,” that goes further than Mr. Balfour in 
obscurantism and pooh-poohs the whole matter ? 


It is really worth while on this occasion to consider 
not only the light and leading supplied by the ‘‘ Times,” 
but the dishonesty of its methods of argument. 
‘We cannot do better than put side by side what Mr. 
og said with what the ‘‘ Times” says in its leading 
article : 
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Mr. BALFour's STATE- 
MENT, 

‘*T have been informed 
that in France, where the 
metric system has now long 
been in use, where it is uni- 
versally believed in as the 
only rational system, I be- 
lieve that even in France, 
in some parts, the popula- 
tion prefer some of the old 
measures which their fathers 


Tue “ Tres’ " LEADING ARTICLE, 
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Balfour is quite 
willing to make the use of 
the metric system permis- 
sive, but he very wisely re- 
fuses to countenance the 
idea of making it compul- 
sory. It has been the only 
legal system in France for 
about a century, but the 
people to this day use the 


were accustomed to rather old weights, measures, and 
than the rational system denominations in _ their 
which has now for more everyday transactions.” 
than two generations been 

the only legal one in force. 

‘Therefore we ought not to 

approach the solution of 

this problem in too san- 

guine a spirit.” 


Twenty-six years ago all Europe was familiar with the 
portraits of the young Cardinal Bonaparte. His eleva- 
tion to the Sacred College in 1868, at the request of 
his cousin Napoleon III., had been accepted everywhere 
as a visible sign of the Vatican’s close dependence upon 
the Second Empire. When the (Ecumenical Council 
assembled in the winter preceding the Franco-German 
war, this princely French ecclesiastic was the most 
observed of all the thousand prelates gathered from the 
ends of theearth. He was doubly a Bonaparte in blood, 
for his father was a son fof Lucien and his mother a 
daughter of Joseph. His face, as the photographs pre- 
sented him in his fortieth year, was an idealization of 
the Napoleonic type, faultlessly beautiful in modelling. 
He was pointed out at Rome that winter as the coming 
Pope, for France was deemed all-powerful, and no one 
doubted that the Emperor’s wish would be law to the 
next Conclave, whenever it might be held. A twelve- 
month later the Germans were at the gates of Paris ; 
the Empire was a memory, and poor Lucien, Cardinal 
Bonaparte, had ceased to be even that. His name has 
hardly been mentioned from that day to this, which 
chronicles his death. Of the sixty-three Cardinals who 
assembled to choose a successor to Pius 1X. only seven 
now survive. 


The rumours that Germany had formed a combination 
with Russia and France to administer affairs in the Levant 
as well as on the Pacific, which startled Continental 
bourses at the beginning of the week, were denied 
promptly enough, and were doubtless without founda- 
tion. But it will be well to be prepared for their re- 
appearance, perhaps next time in a more plausible guise. 
As we pointed out last March, the appointment of Prince 
Lobanoff to the Russian Foreign Office signified a con- 
siderable change in the European situation, in that it 
rendered it possible once more for the three Emperors 
to get together, if they chose, and renew the “ Drei- 
kaiserbund ” compact of 1872-9 against the ideas and 
ambitions of Western Europe. That such a combina- 
tion was not formed years ago was due to the fact that 


’ Austria conceived her interests in the Balkans to be 


menaced by Russia’s policy, and that Russia found it to 
her advantage to profess sympathy with the anti-German 


’ sentiments of France. But Prince Lobanoff has plans 
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for harmonizing Russian and Austrian claims upon the 
inheritance of the Turk, and the Emperor William, in 
his present mood, is for Russian friendship at any price. 
The possibility of an understanding between Berlin, St. 
Petersburg, and Vienna has been in the air since spring. 


France, too, by entering with Germany and Russia 
upon a common course of action in the Pacific, has 
done much to lessen the tension which made the Triple 
Alliance a necessity, and divided Europe into two 
opposed armed camps. If the Republic can forget 
1870 to the extent of joining Germany in an Asiatic 
adventure, what is to prevent her forgetting a little 
more, and forming a similar partnership for purposes of 
mutual benefit in the nearer East? The presence of 
Russia was a sufficient excuse for the former step; it 
would afford an equally ample pretext for the latter. 
Add that the idea of a general Continental compact to 
isolate England, and put an end once for all to our 
insular interference with European affairs has an inherent 
fascination for Parisian and Berliner alike, and the 
reasons are at hand for the conviction that such a 
quadruple combination on the Eastern question is 
always possible. It is hardly too much to say that the 
German Emperor could form it to-morrow if he chose 
to do so, and decided that it was worth while to pay 
the price and face the consequences it might involve. 
The fact alone lends an effect of uncertainty to the 
situation piquant enough to stimulate the most spirited 
layer of odds. 


This, of course, is the dark side of the shield. For 
reassurance we have to remember that England has 
been in many a hazardous plight before in her long 
history, and has come out of them all on the right side, 
and with something to show for her trouble. In General 
Grant’s story of his life, he describes the nervous dread 
with which he approached his first encounter as a 
responsible commander, drawing nearer to fight an 
enemy concealed in unknown force on the other side of 
a hill. His depression and gloomy forebodings had 
well-nigh mastered him, when all at once it dawned 
upon his mind that the enemy was probably every whi 
as much afraid of him. With this cheering thought as 
a spur to his courage, he went ahead and won a notable 
victory. The anecdote has its moral for us as a people. 
If we have our moments of apprehension about this and 
that hostile combination which the diplomatists may 
patch up against us, we can always lay the solace to our 
souls that our neighbours have learned from long 
experience what compacts against England mean, and 
very likely remember the lesson. 


‘« Matthew Arnold’s Letters,” which have been edited 
by Mr. George Russell and published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Co., and which will probably be reviewed at 
length by an authority on the subject in our next 
issue, teach at least incidentally one lesson which we shall 
be at pains to illustrate whenever occasion offers. We 
refer to the peculiar reticence observed by Englishmen 
of genius in reference to matters of art and literature. 
This Trappist rule of silence has secured general obedi- 
ence during the last two or three generations, and 
admirably illustrates what poor Maupassant used to call 
‘«the organized hypocrisy of English life.” It is con- 
sidered bad form for an English artist to criticize a 
contemporary artist, unless he confines himself to fulsome 
praise. Consequently the masses of the public are left with- 
out expert guidance. If Mr. Swinburne, or Mr. Morris, 
or Mr. Coventry Patmore were to tell us his real opinion 
of Mr. Watson’s poetry, we should not be distressed by 
the spectacle of dear Mr. Hutton comparing him in the 
columns of the ‘‘ Spectator” with Wordsworth ; and if 
Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy would tell us what they 
thought of Sir W. Besant, or Mr. Hall Caine, or Miss 
Marie Corelli, we should not be deafened, as we now 
are, by the clamant self-advertisement of these non- 
entities. 


And this same statement holds good in regard to the 
admittedly great men of the immediate past. In one of 
his letters, dated December 1860, Matthew Arnold writes: 
‘‘ The real truth is that Tennyson, with all his tempera- 
ment and artistic skill, is deficient in intellectual power; 
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and no modern poet can make much of his business 
unless he is pre-eminently strong in this. . . . However, 
it would not do for me to say this about Tennyson, 
though gradually I mean to say boldly the truth about a 
great many English celebrities, and begin with Ruskin 
in these lectures on Homer.” And again, in a letter 
dated 1860 he is net afraid to compare himself with 
Tennyson and Browning in this style: ‘‘It might be 
fairly urged that I have less poetical sentiment than 
Tennyson, and less intellectual vigour and abundance 
than Browning ; yet because I have perhaps more of a 
fusion of the two than either of them, and have more 
regularly applied the fusion to the main line of modern 
development, I am likely enough to have my turn, as 
they have had theirs.” But if Matthew Arnold could 
have been persuaded to have published such gems of 
criticism as this before the seventies, we should not 
have had the ‘‘ Times” and the ‘‘ Pall Mall” in the 
nineties trying to convince us, by laborious iteration of 
mediocre unwisdom, that Tennyson was the equal of 
Shakespeare, instead of standing as he does with 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Keats, and we should not 
have had the meritorious Mr. Cook filling his evening 
‘* Gazette ” with silly eulogies of Ruskin, which simply 
demonstrate Mr. Cook’s unfitness to judge of either Art, 
or Literature, or Criticism. 


While speaking to the Conservative agents about the 
recent Conservative victory, Mr. Arthur Balfour fell 
into a curious error. He declared that the present 
majority was ‘‘ the greatest Parliamentary majority 
which any Ministry had ever had behind it in the 
history of this country.” Mr. Balfour forgot the majority 
of 279, which the Whig-Liberals, under the leadership 
of Lords Grey and Althorp, had in 1832. Mr. Balfour 
was too lazy to look the matter up, knowing, as he 
knows, that inaccuracies are forgiven him. 


A new and most important post is about to be 
created; nothing less than a town-clerk for London 
with a salary of £2000 a year. The County Council 
are going to advertise for candidates, who must be 
either barristers or solicitors. The salary is a 
respectable one, and ought to secure a man of brains 
and probity. It is true the billet will have its draw- 
backs. Honest John Burns, with “a heart as rough as 
Esau’s hands,” thinks that the best man in the world 
can be got for £500 a year, and he and his brother 
Progressives are rather in the habit of treating their 
present clerk as a sort of superior butler, to be ordered 
out of the room without any ceremony. Mr. Orford 
Smith, the town-clerk of Birmingham, who has been 
mentioned for the post, will never stand this sort of 
thing, which he has never had to put up with even in 
the days of Mr. Chamberlain’s mayoralty. Is it 
seriously alleged that a competent clerk cannot be 
found in London? We should think there must be 
several Members of Parliament, who have been crowded 
out of the present Government, that would be glad to 
take the berth. Only of course ihe Progressives, with 
their microscopic majority of non-elected aldermen, will 
job one of their own kidney into the post. 


Our enemies continue to deliver themselves into our 
hands. Here is Canon MacColl answering us in the 
‘* Contemporary Review,” and of all places in which to 
answer us, surely the ‘Contemporary Review,” with 
its paltry and peculiar circulation, is the worst. We 
should never have seen the Canon’s article had not a kind 
friend drawn our attention to it, and so given us ten 
minutes’ amusement. On 5 October we stated that 
even Canon MacColl would hardly deny that ‘the 
Armenians were responsible for the recent riots in 
Constantinople.” The Canon replies, ‘I do deny it 
most emphatically,” and we feelcrushed. After quoting 
something else from our columns, the Canon proceeds in 
that vein of exquisite urbanity which distinguishes him. 
‘If the writer were as well acquainted with Turkey as 
Iam, he would know,” &c. &c. It occurs to us how 
Strange this style of argument would look in French, 
nay, even in English there is little to be said for it 
save that it suits the pages of the ‘‘ Contemporary 
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LORD SALISBURY AT BRIGHTON. 


) ages SALISBURY is unquestionably the best 
platform speaker in the country. Twenty years 
ago, when ‘‘the master of flouts and gibes” joined 
Lord Beaconsfield’s second Administration as Secretary 
of State for India, such a remark would have sounded 
like a paradox ; but now ‘‘the time gives proof of it.” 
Lord Salisbury’s speech in the Dome occupies just over 
three columns of the ‘“‘ Times”: it may safely be 
asserted that Mr. Gladstone in similar circumstances 
would have filled twice the space. Yet in three columns 
of print are packed the materials of half-a-dozen speeches 
and an equal number of essays. There is not a topic of 
foreign or domestic politics which the Prime Minister did 
not touch seriously and suggestively, though with the 
light hand of a master. The search-light of his brilliant 
humour was turned on every corner of tke political 
situation ; yet the speech was so short that it was heard, 
and can be read, without a minute’s weariness. If this 
is not the perfection of platform speaking we do not 
know in what the art consists. A closer examination 
will show that this praise is in no way exaggerated. 
First came the novel and exciting episode of the Sultan’s 
letter, the pathos of which does not lie in an Oriental 
despot’s appeal to the British democracy. That is a 
mere dodge, and not a very dignified dodge. The pathos 
of the thing consists in the public and pitiless contempt 
with which Lord Salisbury treated the effusion of his 
royal correspondent. ‘‘ It would not be seemly,” said 
the Prime Minister, ‘‘to comment on those words.” 
Then very gracefully and skilfully Lord Salisbury turned 
a compliment to the dying Rustem Pacha into the repeti- 
tion of a sentiment he had expressed at the Guildhall, 
namely, that in Turkey paper constitutions are useless 
without competent men to carry them out. Finally, in 
speaking of the paramount necessity of naval defence, 
and after protesting against being supposed to believe 
in ‘a speedy dissolution of the Turkish Empire,” the 
Prime Minister explained that what he did mean was 
‘*that not only with the Turkish Empire, but elsewhere, 
the tendency everywhere is in the direction of a change 
of political arrangements.” Now what does all this 
come to? It means that in Lord Salisbury’s private 
opinion the Sultan’s letter is worth nothing at all; that 
Turkey has no men to carry out the necessary reforms ; 
that the Powers will have to do the work for her; that 
this delegation of power will issue in a reconstruction 
of the Sultan’s empire ; and that meantime we had better 
go on building ironclads and cruisers. The rising of 
Arabs in the Yemen district against an Osmanli Caliph 
at Constantinople, if the news be serious, clinches this 
view of the Turkish question. ' 

Both the speaker and his audience perceptibly bright- 
ened when diplomatic solemnity was dropped, and the 
more familiar topics of home politics were broached. 
‘* Come,” said Squire Western, pushing round the bottle, 
‘*let’s talk about the state of the nation ; something we 
all understand.” We have before remarked in these 
columns on Lord Salisbury’s touching confidence in’Mr. 
Middleton. We do not think, as some do, that this is 
a merely cynical display of Lord Salisbury’s belief in the 
potency of wire-pulling. It is rather the feeling of trust 
which a proud and reserved man, who sees very few of 
his fellowmen except officially, comes to repose in one 
whom he is obliged to see constantly on intimate terms. 
Pitt had this feeling for Dundas, and Lord Beaconsfield 
had some of it for Lord Rowton, though he never gave 
his confidence absolutely to any one. But Lord Salis- 
bury puts Mr. Middleton, who is a very worthy and 
sensible man, in a rather ludicrous position when he 
makes him the causa causans of the great Conservative 
reaction of 1895. Thus, London used to have ten Con- 
servative members: it now has fifty-two: explanation, 
Mr. Middleton. With all due deference to that gentle- 
man’s organizing ability, which is indisputable, we 
cannot accept this theory. Before the Redistribution 
Act of 1885, London had, unless our memory betrays us, 
twenty-two members, of whom twelve were Radicals 
and ten were Conservatives. The result of the redistri- 


bution, which gave the Metropolis sixty-one seats, was 
that in 1885 a majority of Conservatives were returned, 
while in 1886 they captured five-sixths of the representa- 
tion. But this had nothing to do with Mr. Middleton, 
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for it was not he, but Mr. Bartley, who managed the 
party business up to the eve of the 1885 election. The 
truth is that before the Redistribution Act the London 
constituencies were so large, that they were at the mercy 
of wire-pullers, and, it must be added, of bribers. When 
the Metropolitan divisions were reduced to a compassable 
size, and the electors were enabled for the first time to 
see and hear the candidates who presented themselves, 
Conservatism triumphed. We are far from under- 
valuing organization, but we think its omnipotence 
would be a national calamity. The power of the wire- 
puller, we use the term in no invidious sense, is in the 
inverse ratio of the size of the constituencies. Small 
and well-informed electorates form their own opinions 
and choose their own members, in despite of clumsy 
registration laws. We are sorry the Prime Minister 
placed Mr. Middleton on a pedestal which, to do him 
justice, he has never claimed for himself, for he thereby 
paid a very poor compliment to his cause, his colleagues, 
and the electoral bodies. 

Lord Salisbury was in his happiest vein when he ridi- 
culed, with frank opportunism, the doctrine of Apostolic 
Succession as applied to politics. What would Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell have said to latter- 
day Radicalism? What is the Liberal party, asked the 
Premier, in mocking accents? It was a mercy some one 
in the hall did not ask, What is the Conservative party ? 
For so accomplished an historian as Lord Salisbury must 
know very well that the idea of doctrinal continuity is 
even more absurd when applied to the party which he 
leads than to his opponents. At the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, no standing army, annual Parlia- 
ments, payment of members, and Free Trade treaties, 
were the platform of the Tories. Under Pitt, who wasa 
red-hot Whig, the Tories were for the people and against 
the aristocracy, and they were still Free Traders. Under 
Perceval and Liverpool the Tories were for the aristoc- 
racy and against the people,and they turned Protectionist. 
Peel divided them on the Corn Law; Disraeli united them 
on the rights of property. As Lord Salisbury said, ‘‘ Men 
are and will be judged by what they do and think in the 
present, not by the imaginary links which they invent with 
people who differed from them in the past.” A true, but 
two-edged, observation. Two articles of belief indeed 
are historically persistent in the Conservative creed—the 
maintenance of the Church and of the House of Lords. 
The Prime Minister just touched upon these subjects in 
passing, but what he said about his own House was 
grimly significant. He compared his brother peers to 
the forest trees: ‘‘I can cut them down; but I cannot 
mend them.” Mr. Curzon, Mr. Brodrick, and Lord 
Selborne may extract what hope they can from this curt 
phrase, or they may salve their feelings with the assur- 
ance that a new Second Chamber is ‘‘the dream of 
pedants and doctrinaires.” The Premier pulled the 
conventional long face over agricultural distress, but 
Protection was dismissed as ‘‘ the romantic dream of 
some of our esteemed friends.” Lord Salisbury has 
plainly none of Mr. John Morley’s sympathy with 
young men who dream, and the speech concluded with 
a playful passage about the swing of the pendulum. 
The Prime Minister is in favour of a change of men 
every five years, but not of a change of measures. 
The Ministers get tired of office, and the people get 
tired of the Ministers ; therefore by all means let us 
change Tweedledum for Tweedledee. This comes 
perilously near Tadpole’s definition of a Conservative 
Government as ‘‘ Tory men and Whig measures.” But 
Lord Salisbury is perfectly right ; the English people do 
like changing the personnel of their Governments ; but 
they have no idea of changing the principles on which 
they are governed ; they would be horrified if any serious 
attempt were made to change them. That is whythe Radi- 
cal party, ever since the resignation of Lord John Russell, 
has been an organized hypocrisy. Mr. Gladstone owed 
his hold on the people to the quality of intense Con- 
servatism which underlay his particular reforms. As 
soon as age weakened this quality, and he attacked the 
fundamental part of the Constitution, his power was 
gone. If Lord Rosebery had the courage to show his 
innate Conservatism, he too might lead a Government 
of Radical men and Conservative measures. But a real 
Radical Government, in the sense of Mr. Labouchere, 
would not stand six months in our present stage of 
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political development. Neither Lord Salisbury, how- 
ever, nor any one else can feel sure that the swing of 
the pendulum will continue to mean no more than a 
change of Ministers. Lord Salisbury is obviously uneasy 
on the point, for he talked warningly of the provisions 
of other Constitutions by which the opinion of the people 
is taken specially and specifically, and safeguards are 
supplied against fundamental change. If Lord Salisbury 
meant the referendum he should have said so, and saved 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett from defeat on the following 
day ; but probably he was thinking of the House of 
Lords. The necessity of perorating somehow is the only 
excuse for the Delphic utterance about the Conservative 
associations maintaining the institutions of the country. 
But on the whole it was a statesmanlike speech, and, 
what is far rarer, an eminently readable one. 


THE ASHANTI DIFFICULTY. 


po Very one knew that certain Ashanti Envoys have 

been in London for months past, but as King 
Prempeh had been informed by our Colonial Office that 
all negotiations must be conducted through the Gover- 
nor of the Gold Coast, his Envoys were not received 
nor listened to. The Ashanti potentate was supposed 
not to have replied to our ultimatum, and accordingly an 
expedition against him wasresolved upon, andall prepara- 
tions made to enable the invading force tostrike effectively. 
At the eleventh hour (Sir Francis Scott and his staff are 
to leave England to-day, 23 November) the Ashanti 
Envoys declared that they were empowered by King 
Prempeh to accept our ultimatum, and to concede every- 
thing we demanded. Of course Mr. Chamberlain might 
have shut his ears to this statement, and declared, in the 
true spirit of the formalist, that the war must go on. 
But we are glad to see that he acted as any other man of 
common sense would have acted when dealing with 
savages, who are, after all, nothing but grown-up chil- 
dren. After telling the Envoys that he could not put 
much faith in them, Mr. Chamberlain advised them to 
telegraph to the King, saying that they had accepted 
the terms of the ultimatum, and that they were return- 
ing by the next steamer. This advice having been 
followed, Mr. Chamberlain informed the Envoys that 
some British officers would meet them at Cape Coast Castle 
and accompany them to Kumasi with such force as the 
Governor may think necessary. These officers, too, 
would insta! the British Resident at Kumasi, and leave 
with him a sufficient escort. The latest news is that 
the Envoys will sail for the Gold Coast by the steamer 
which starts on Saturday next, andthrough Mr. Sutherst 
they protest against the lavish expenditure which is 
being incurred by the British Government, and inform 
Mr. Chamberlain that the only question which is likely 
to involve any difficulty has been raised by his demand 
that the Ashanti king should pay the costs of our expe- 
dition. Mr. Chamberlain has shown himself so sensible 
in this whole affair that we can but believe that he will 
settle the whole dispute without appealing to arms. 
Prempeh is evidently sulky and cunning, but surely itis 
better to exercise a little patience and tact with such a 
savage rather than spend a couple of hundred thousand 
pounds, and sacrifice fifty or sixty English lives, to say 
nothing of the regrettable necessity of killing some 
thousand savage warriors, whose only fault is loyalty to 
their chief. 

The daily papers have already criticized all the 
preparations for this expedition with such thorough- 
ness that it only remains for us to expose the 
blunders they have made in order to give a pretty good 
account of the force itself. One penny paper told us 
that no Maxims were to be taken out, and this state- 
ment was repeated in fifty prints, as if it afforded signal 
evidence of the negligence of our military authorities. 
The critics overlooked the fact that there are sufficient 
Maxims ready on the Gold Coast to provide a larger 
expedition than that which is intended. And this 
paper declared that it was dangerous to make up 
an expeditionary force of Housas and West Indian 
troops without our strengthening of white soldiers. But 
the journal in question did not inform its readers that a 
whole battalion of the line, now on its way from India, 
was to have been stopped at Gibraltar and then shipped 
straight to the Gold Coast to supply this very 
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trengthening. Besides, the special service officers who 
‘were to go with Sir Francis Scott were each to take 
‘tweaty-five men with them, which would have brought 
othe British contingent to a strength of something more 
than roco men. Altogether the force would have 
-amounted to nearly 3000 men. Again, some papers 
‘teck exception to the commander of the expedi- 
tion. Sir Francis Scott’s name was not known to 
hem, and accordingly he suffered at their hands ; 
tut Sie Francis Scott has done similar work before, 
and he has the very experience needed in the com- 
emander of such an expedition. As an officer of the 
‘Biack Watch he went to Kumasi with Sir Garnet 
Wolseley in 1874, and he knows the country and all its 
weguicements intimately. Again, a certain evening 
“paper that has got cordite on the brain attacked Lord 
Wolseley for approving of that powder, and more than 
Ahinted that the expeditionary force was to be armed with 
‘the Martini-Henri carbine, instead of the Lee-Metford, 
“because it was not regarded as safe to use cordite. 
Bet the truth is that the Martini-Henri carbine was 
selected for reasons which had nothing to do with 
~cordite. First of ali, our Housas are already armed 
witk the Martini-Henri carbine. We could not instruct 
~@ur men in the use of our new arm, the .303 magazine 
rifle, in time for the advance on Kumasi. Secondly, 
it és absolutely necessary, from a military point of view, 
‘to frave only one kind of small-arm ammunition. 
Thicdly, the Martini-Henry carbine is handier in 
‘dease tush and forest such as that to be operated 
ia than aay long rifle. Fourthly, the .303 rifle would 
not cacry the long Elcho sword-bayonet, which was found 
so useful in 1873-4 for cutting bush in order to erect 
shelters at night, &c. But now that we have cleared the 
planners of this expedition of the faults attributed to 
thea by their critics in the Press, we need only add that 
the expedition was looked upon at headquarters as a 
smail affair, which could have been easily and certainly 
brought to a successful conclusion before the rains set 
in in March ; in fact, the chief difficulty experienced was 
that of commissariat. In order to obviate this it was 
pucposed to establish a camp as a sort of base at the Prah 
tiver, which is about half-way between the Gold Coast and 
Kumasi. The Prah would have had to be bridged, as it 
was bridged in 1873-4, and the bridge would have had 
to be guarded till the return of the expedition. A quantity 
of provisions for this base of supplies was sent out last 
Satucday, and a quantity more will be sent out to-day, 23 
November, unless, indeed, as we hope and trust, King 
Prempeh will prefer to pay rather than fight. 


THE BOURGEOIS MINISTRY. 


Dp RING the twenty-five years of its existence the 
French Republic has tried some thirty-five different 
‘kieds of Ministries. Its experiments have covered an 
~extremely wide field. There have been Prime Ministers 
whe avowedly desired a monarchical restoration, and 
“there have been others who proclaimed the most 
thereughgoing sympathy with both the aims and acts 
of the Revolution. Between the Duc de Broglie at the 
one end and M. Goblet at the other, one may find in the 
long fist a representative of almost every political creed 
and shade of partisan feeling which has been developed 
in France during our generation. The idea of sacrificing 
everything to the dream of /a revanche and the notion 
of quietly bargaining with Bismarck have in turn 

ailed. Cabinets devoted to the broadest aspirations 


-«of Colonial expansion have been succeeded by others 


which resented the expenditure of a franc-piece on any- 
“thing but internal improvements. Enlightened political 
economists have had their chance in power as well as 


- fanatical protectionists, and Premiers who scowled at 


‘the bare sight of a cassock have alternated with 


~<others who never missed a mass. In an experience of 


~such comprehensive variety, it might be thought that 
d possibilities of novelty had been fairly exhausted. 
et M. Bourgeois and his colleagues have contrived for 
«meatly a month now to maintain a Ministerial position 
whick is not only unprecedented, but which it had never 
~occutred to anybody to think of as within the range of 
‘the practical. 
The Bourgeois Ministry is made up exclusively from 
‘lee ranks of a party which, on a strict division, musters 
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something less than one-fifth of the votes in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The time-honoured principle of 
obtaining a majority in the Chamber by dividing the 
portfolios among the leaders of a sufficient number of 
Republican groups was frankly discarded by M. Bour- 
geois. With what seemed at the outset an astonishing 
levity, he lightly essayed the impossible, and met the 
Chamber with a Cabinet confessedly representing only a 
small minority. The very boldness of this defiance of 
natural law raised a smile. There is still a sense of 
paradox among French politicians, and the venture of 
M. Bourgeois appealed irresistibly to it. Since the 
power to ring down the curtain upon his performance at 
any moment was so clearly in their hands, it occurred 
to the majority to let him go on for a time, at least 
until he has ceased to be amusing. There seems to be 
no doubt that it was this spirit of sportive indifference, 
rather than any:more serious motive, which dictated 
the earlier votes of confidence that M. Bourgeois 
obtained from the Chamber. He still continues to com- 
mand the sanction of the Chamber, but it is apparent 
that the sanction which was at first granted in tolerance, 
has now come to be granted on very different grounds. 
The majority may, of course, assert itself any day, and 
bring the present curious political situation to an end, 
but it is obvious that for the moment the Ministry of 
the minority has cowed and demoralized its opponents. — 

This unique position of affairs is interesting in itself. 
It becomes significant as well if we examine it by the 
light of history. Nothing comes as a greater surprise 
to the student of the Revolutionary upheaval which con- 
vulsed France a century ago, than the discovery that 
only a very small fraction of the French people bore a 
part in the disturbance, or ever gave it countenance. 
The more recent researches into the documentary records 
of that period bring this fact into increasing prominence. 
The late M. Taine, in his monumental work upon the 
origins of contemporary France, cites some extraordinary 
figures. In city after city the dominant Jacobin faction 
is shown in the average to have constituted about a 
fifteenth part of the voting population. At Troyes, for 
example, in 1792, 400 Jacobins elected their candidate 
for mayor, although there were 7ooo voters on the 
municipal register. In Paris, with an electorate of 
160,000, the Jacobins made themselves absolute dictators 
of the city, although they never succeeded in mustering 
over 5000 voters ata time. The whole story is that of 
a small group of resolute and audacious men terrorizing 
a whole nation. To quote Taine’s words: ‘‘ They form, 
in this disorganized, inert crowd, a band that is deter- 
mined to push its way like an iron wedge splitting a 
log.” Timid and time-serving and irresolute citizens 
abstained from voting, and gave a free hand to this 
aggressive little minority. The same tactics availed to 
coerce the National Assembly. The Mountain began as 
a numerically insignificant fraction, and at the end made 
itself a majority only by destroying those that were in 
opposition. 

In all this there is discernible a certain likeness—vague 
and modified, no doubt, but still a likeness—to what 
is occurring now in France. The Radical minority, 
having grasped the reins of power in defiance of all the 
rules of parliamentary usage, seem to rely with confi- 
dence upon their ability to frighten the majority into 
inaction, if not actual acquiescence. What they lack in 
numbers they make up in energy and in the power to 
create the impression that they are antagonists who will 
hesitate at no atrocity if a fight is forced uponthem. In 
their very first official acts one finds a striking parallel 
to the first steps of the Jacobins when they gained 
ascendency in 1792. In both cases the earliest impulse 
was to begin ousting reactionary or moderate prefects 
and other officials throughout the provinces and to 
instal staunch Radicals in their place, and to establish 
an unfettered civic control over the army and navy. A 
genuine talent for practical politics is disclosed by the 
selection of these departments as being of paramount im- 
portance. A feeling has been thereby created throughout 
the country that they have a Ministry alive to the necessity 
for improved vigilance and efficiency in public administra- 
tion. Scarcely less impressive was the prompt demon- 
stration of Ministerial hostility to the financier in politics. 
The coup of M. Christophle’s compulsory retirement 


rom the Credit Foncier fluttered the Paris bourse, but 
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it did a great deal to make the electorate believe that 
new ideas of Spartan integrity were to prevail hence- 
forth. There was also an active show of practical 
legislation, as in the case of the progressive Death-duties 
Bill, which only the monarchists and most conservative 
Republicans dared vote against, and the Bill to disqualify 
directors of public companies for parliamentary service, 
which is being pushed along as a threatening test of 
parliamentary courage in the face of the mob. But all 
this busy programme could be crushed in an hour by an 
adverse vote in the Chamber. Toward the close of last 
week there were ominous signs that the majority in the 
Chamber was preparing to act. Two-thirds of the 
whole number of Deputies were said to have decided 
that M. Bourgeois’ experiment had gone far enough. 

Then came the dramatic disclosure of Arton's arrest. 
The threat to revive the whole Panama scandal, and by 
Arton’s aid uncloak and punish the unnumbered poli- 
ticians who escaped exposure in the cautious and 
partial inquiry of two years ago, is aimed openly 
at the Moderate Republicans and those sitting still 
further toward the Right. If they combine to throw 
out M. Bourgeo’s now, it is pointed out with merci- 
less logic that the country will believe they did it to 
ward off the peril of Arton’s disclosures. The menace 
of a dissolution and a prompt appeal to the con- 
stituencies lie close behind this argument. 


ARTON, HERZ AND CO. 


T= case of Aaron, alias Arton, is chiefly interesting 
as an illustration of the immorality and the pandering 
to notoriety conspicuous in modern France. A Jew of 
vulgar aspect and insignificant character has been raised 
to the rank of a political or at least high melodramatic 
personage. Bulgaria, Holland, Morocco were scoured 
for him during long years with studied unsuccess, private 


advice from: headquarters always assuring him twenty- 


four hours’ start; Government emissaries obtained 
audience of him at Venice, and haggled with all amenity 
over the tariff of his silence—they even photographed him 
feeding clouds of pigeons in the Piazza San Marco. Still 
the parade of pursuit continued: not a single false scent 
was neglected. The man’s very mistress was put to the 
question ; everything down to her charcoal stove was 
ransacked on the chance of old cheque-books being found 
among the ‘‘margotins”; and when she set out for 
Hong Kong with an entirely new love, £260 was spent 
in telegraphic descriptions, that the unhappy pair might 
be clapped into an undeserved prison on arrival. The 
Paris Press, in venal innocence, pronounced him a 
prodigy, who could baffle researchers so infinitely fussy : 
he was ‘‘l’insaisissable”; he deserved to have been 
created by Balzac; he possessed the cap of Fortunatus. 
But it was only the haze of distance and vague mystery 
which transfigured him, and it remains to be seen what 
the public verdict will be when this hero of a hundred 
hairbreadth escapes is brought home to trial on an 
unheroic charge of common fraud, when it becomes 
evident that his whereabouts had long been known, and 
that the French Government had only to stretch out its 
hand and take him, like an overripe plum. 

That is really the most serious part of the affair : 
previous Governments shrank from the revelations 
which Aaron had it in his power to make ; the present 
Government, while bidding for popularity by such a 
theatrical stroke as arresting the long-chased quarry, 
takes very good care first to draw his fangs. The 
ingenuity of this process is worth dwelling upon. Such 
is the low standard of political morals in Europe that 
even glaring frauds, like those associated with the 
name of Panama, are tacitly accepted as political offences, 
because, forsooth, they are offences, for the most part, 
committed by politicians. And the epithet political is 
held to cover all manner of sins—in an Extradition Court. 
This fact has afforded the French Government a pretext, 
in applying for extradition, to abandon the graver charges 
which concerned Panama and prefer only those of 
ordinary fraud. In this way Aaron was divested of 
some of his glamour as a quasi-public character, while 
the Government attained the particular object of circum- 
scribing the prosecution within safe limits. The French 
law is that an extradited prisoner can only be tried for 
the offences on which extradition has been specifically 
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granted. So the inconvenient subject is now absolstety 

closed, unless Aaron himself agrees to the reopening 
thereof. And as it may be made worth his while, by x 
promise of mitigated penalties or otherwise, to make 
clean breast of all he knows—of more than he knows, 
even, like another Titus Oates—he will remain a standing 

menace to disaffected politicians. The old game of 

blackmail is evidently about to be played anew in French 

politics, and if Deputies are made to “‘ sing,” this time a 
different tune, in praise of Government, the process of 

compulsion is none the less odious and none the lese.. 
severe, 

If, however, the negotiations with Aaron as instr» 
ment, or with the Deputies as victims, fail, pubtic 
curiosity, if not public spirit, will make a stand for the 
extradition of another unseizable. The French must 
keep their Aaron, but they must not lose Herz, Far 
more than Charles II., this individual owes apologies for 
being so long a-dying. Nor does the fact of being a 
chronic moribund afford any bar to the execution of 
warrants hitherto admitted in law. Had the French 
Governments been serious, they could have exacted the 
extradition of this perennial patient long ago, but his 
revelations were probably as much dreaded as those of 
Aaron. Now, however, that the one has been taken, 
it is difficult to see why the other should be left. If the 
French are ever again to establish a claim to self- 
respect, they must not shrink from sending al} their 
dirty linen to the public laundress, and if we desire to 
rebut the repeated charge of conspiring to defeat the 
ends of justice, we must build golden bridges for a gues’ 
who has so long outstayed his welcome. 


THE ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 


GOME of us feel an odd sensation on reading the 

daily column of paragraphs headed ‘* The Ashanti 
Expedition,” and hearing the nightly chatter on the 
same theme. It is all so like our experience of twenty- 
three years ago. But the new generation of soldiers. 
going out will find a very different state of things om 
arrival. When Sir Garnet Wolseley reached Cape Coast 
Castle in 1872 he found a panic raging there—with excel- 
lent reason, too, for the enemy lay in force at Moumpon, 
scarcely eight miles from his headquarters. Forty thou- 
sand warriors were encamped there, according to the 
best information he could get. Their war-drums could 
be heard at Napoleon redoubt, five miles away. Sir 
Garnet’s first operation was to drive them from Elmina, 
a town scarcely second to Cape Coast Castle, distant a 
pleasant morning’s walk along the shore. In fact, when. 
he landed, and for weeks afterwards, Ashantis were 
everywhere almost. It was necessary to push them 
backwards, with some fighting and much perilous 
adventure, day by day, to the point where our successors 
will perhaps find them—on the other side the Prah. 
But this is not all the difference of circumstances—far- 
from it. Does the public remember that we took out a 
railway in 1872, anda traction-engine? Lord Wolseley 
said to me, ‘‘Of the scores of people I questioned at 
home, there was not one who represented the interior of 
the country to be other than a level, over which a rai- 
road could be laid with ease. I find it so broken and hilly - 
that nobody besides Major Home will believe it possible 
to take even the traction-engine one stage towards 
Coomassie.” The utter ignorance of persons who have 
lived for years upon the coast about the interior could 
not be shown more strongly. The railway was never 
disembarked, the traction-engine made a single move- 
ment of a hundred yards and paused for good. 

The fighting of this expedition, and, probably, its 
hardships, will begin at the Prah. I am not better 
qualified than anybody else to judge whether the King 
of Coomassie will stand to his guns. But if he should, 
and if the people keep something of their former spirit, 
there will be sharp work. With the absurd old trade- - 
guns, and the absurd manner of using them them, 

ractised, the Ashantis who opposed us at the Amoafub 
held their own so stoutly that Sir Archibald Alison 
declared he ‘‘ had never seen a fiercer fire in India or the 
Crimea.” It was comparatively harmless, because the 
Ashantis, for the most part, lay down, with powder and. 
slugs loose beside them ; shovelled them in by handfuls, 
and blazed away with gun at arm’s length. Such was. 
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their custom. But a good many climbed trees, and it 
is not unlikely that every Englishman wounded was 
hit by them. When the centre of their line had 
been pierced there was no panic whatever. After 
three hours—nearly four—of incessant fighting, the 
Highland pipes struck up in Amoaful; but for three 
hours longer the Naval Brigade and Wood’s Regiment 
were stubbornly resisted on the left flank. When they 
also broke through, the enemy did not run. On the 
contrary, they marched back along our right flank, by 
paths cut for the purpose, no donbt, and in the evening 
or next day attacked every post in our rear; very nearly 
capturing Foomamah, where a number of wounded 
and sick had to turn out and help the garrison. Savages 
do not make such a desperate resistance as this a 
second time. But two days afterwards the Ashantis 
stood again at Adahsu from 7 a.m. to 2 p.m., trying 
both flanks and actually crossing the road in strong 
force behindus. In estimating the ‘‘ combative value ” 
of our new-old enemy, these reminiscences are useful ; 
for if it be urged that, after all, the bush and 
the climate were our most serious antagonists, they 
remain the same after twenty-two years, whilst the 
armament of Ashanti, at least, has improved. It is 
understood that the king has a sufficiency of breech- 
loaders for his diminished force, and long ago it was 
believed at Cape Coast that two French deserters and one 
British Housa were instructing the warriors at Coomassie. 

Upon the other hand, the confederacy, of which 
Ashanti was master, has dissolved. In the camp which 
threatened Cape Coast Castle when Sir Garnet arrived 
at Elmina, and scattered in the neighbourhood, there 
were said to be 40,000 men, besides slaves, &c. Of 
these the kings of Mampon, Bequoi, and Inkoranza 
contributed not less than 32,000. With Amanquattia, 
commander-in-chief, were the kings of Admutin and 
Ajunta. The most powerful member of the confederacy, 
King Gaman, was not represented, nor the King of 
Denkera. The two latter and Bequoi revolted in- 
stantly, and all the others soon after. Some of them 
appear to have been re-conquered, but it is very doubtful 
indeed whether they could be trusted to meet the British 
again. Gaman certainly remains not only independent, 
but actually hostile ; he would probably assist us even 
without invitation. 

I saw few Ashantis excepting prisoners, and they 
were little better than animated skeletons mostly. But 
their composure and their conscious superiority to all the 
other blacks, Housas included, struck every one. When 
our troops formed up on the market square of 
Coomassie in the gloaming and gave three cheers for 
the Queen, a dense throng of townspeople looked on 
with interest by no means unfriendly. I offered one of 
them a pail and showed him sixpence ; quickly he ran 
off and brought it full of deliciously cool water. Others 
did the same. But an hour afterwards some camp 
followers set the royal quarter ablaze, and the townspeople 
fled in alarm ; not a soul remained to tell where that 
sweet water could be found, and we had to drink from 
afoul swamp. Thus the only chance of observing a 
number of Ashantis was lost, for every village upon the 
line of march had been abandoned. But they are 
certainly a handsome race, and more intelligent than 
the Fanti or any other represented in our expedition. 
Grave Mr. Kuehne, one of the rescued missionaries, 
described the beauty of the women in the upper ranks 
with warmth. We had no difficulty in believing him. The 
two gallant young nobles who stepped out from the bush 
and fired at Sir Garnet point-blank, were not darker 
than Neapolitans, with features very nearly European. 
Doubtless the genealogy of the Ashantis has been made 
out, so far as language betrays it. By that test they are 
intimately related to the Fantis, but in colour, disposi- 
tion, and appearance the distinction is great. But we 
know that a conquering people, used to rule, oppress, 
and scorn its neighbours from generation to generation, 
will acquire a certain force of character which does not 
belong to its kinsfolk. The Ashantis had played that 
réle for nearly two hundred years, until 1873. They 
had defeated British officials, if not British troops, again 
and again. The skull of Sir Charles McCarthy, Governor 
of the Gold Coast, decorated one of the royal drums ; we 
found a vacant place among the trophies thus suspended 
from which doubtless it had been removed. Less than 
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ten years before, in 1863, the Ashantis had harried our 
colony and retired at their ease with the spoil, followed 
after some months by a West Indian Regiment, detach- 
ments of two others and the Gold Coast Artillery, 1600 
soldiers in all. For six months these devoted men lay 
at Prahsu ; less than half of them returned. No wonder 
the Ashantis thought themselves invincible. They have 
never suffered a grave defeat, save the memorable day 
of Cormantin, a hundred and fifty years before—and 
that was terribly avenged. 

During the march back I had an excellent opportunity 
to observe an Ashanti prince at leisure. He had been 
captured removing arms from the palace through a 
window, handing them to a ‘‘ captain ” outside, and for 
some reason it was thought judicious to carry both away 
with us. Prince Bosomnogo was really a fine gentleman 
—I mean that he was not only good-looking, intelligent, 
and well-mannered, but, besides all this, had the air of 
good society, as recognized in Europe. One detail 
struck me much. He worea toga of native cotton, dyed 
in a charming pattern, and always gracefully draped— 
a costume in fact as elegant as could be—and it 
invariably looked clean at the end of the day’s march, 
when we were splashed and muddy to the waist. The 
ease and polished courtesy with which this personage 
greeted any officer who stopped to look at him was an 
abiding wonder—irritating too for the honest Marine 
who held him, rather like a dog, by a cord. I saw that 
good fellow twitch the string sharply on such occasions, 
to teach the nigger prince his place. This indignity 
alone ruffled his temper. He said to M. Bonnat, one 
of the captives released, ‘‘ See me, a prince of Ashanti, 
tied like a slave and led by a common white man! It 
is infamous!” M. Bonnat assured me that the 
finished manners of our prisoner were not at all excep- 
tional at the Ashanti court. And the king himself, 
Koffi Kalcali, was the finest gentleman among them all, 
though short, scarred with smallpox, and black. Nobles 
are almost all fair. Once I asked Mr. Kuehne how we 
should recognize the king if he were taken prisoner. 
“Oh,” Mr. Kuehne answered, ‘‘ your soldiers will know 
him for a king! He looks it every inch.” 

The immense superiority of the Ashanti above all 
other West Coast natives whom I have observed is 
shown in his house. At the first village across the 
Prah, inhabited only by peasants, without a chief's 
dwelling, we found comfort and even elegance of its 
poor sort. The walls were solidly built of wattle, thickly 
covered inside and out with clay, which again had a 
coating of stucco or chunam. The flooring was raised 
two feet above the ground, smoothed, stuccoed, and 
painted red; the outer walls also are painted and 
adorned with rude devices. These dwellings of poor 
villagers are surprising enough to one who comes 
from Fantiland. At Quisa we saw the first ‘‘ man- 
sion,” quite a small one; but it became the topic of 
the day instantly. ‘‘ Arabian” were the stories that 
passed to rear, but the reality proved to be not a little 
astonishing. The outside walls, covered with ornament 
in bold relief, and painted red to six or eight feet above 
the earth, contained several small quadrangles ; in each 
face of these was an alcove, just like the box of a theatre, 
raised two feet or more above the soil. A wooden pillar 
gaily painted in arabesques divided the larger alcoves. 
All was neat and clean as could be desired and really 
pretty. The houses in Coomassie followed this same 
model, but they always had a large alcove in the outer 
wall to command a view of the street. Uncommonly 
bright and cheerful the leading thoroughfares must have 
looked upon a gala occasion, with the multitude upon 
the ground beneath and each of these boxes, the height 
of a man above the street, filled with noble savages in 
their best. It is hardly worth while to observe that 
such occasions were always associated with murder. 
Sometimes the procession of a conquering general went 
by, as the missionaries described it, with the spoil, the 
enemies’ heads, and the captives displayed, like a Roman 
triumph four rire, without any sacrifice ; but it was only 
delayed. The strongest memory of all that lingers in 
my mind is the awful stench in the market-place, the 
twittering wail of the kites which swept to and fro above 
“the place of death” near by, and the spectacle— 
the hill of rotting corpses—beheld there by those who 
had nerve to approach. FREDERICK BOYLE. 
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LABOUR AND THE LAW. 


WB Barrer is no longer room for doubt that the Belfast 

strike, so far from being, as some would have it, 
a mere local squabble about a halfpenny an hour, was 
in reality, as we said some weeks ago, the first meeting 
of opposing forces in a labour struggle which may before 
long have surprising and even tragic developments. The 
action of the Clyde masters in support of Belfast, followed 
as it has been, during the present week, by indications of a 
similar move on the part of the employers on the North- 
East Coast of England, shows that the master-builders in 
one of our greatest industries, imitating the example of 
the Shipping Federation, have decided, rightly or wrongly, 
that if they are to continue to exist in face of demands on 
the part of their workmen which they believe to be ruin- 
ous, they must meet combination by combination ; that 
United Capital must enter the fieldagainst United Labour. 
Since the ‘‘ sympathetic strike” mania of 1889-90 this 
has been inevitable, and the more far-sighted masters 
have been preparing for it. It is a matter in which 
political parties and governments must pursue a perfectly 
neutral and “‘ hands-off” policy. We see that some of our 
friends have thought it their duty to lecture the masters 
on the ground that because the ‘‘ sympathetic” move- 
ment was condemned at the outset and its dangers 
recognized, therefore all good citizens are bound to 
condemn this secondary and consequential development. 
It might have occurred to the critics that when we 
condemned the 1889 craze it was precisely because we 
foresaw its inevitable result, and in the interests of the 
men themselves they were warned that they were 
clumsily handling a two-edged weapon. The Duke of 
Devonshire, we are glad to see, has profited by his 
work on the Labour Commission so far as to have got 
a clear grasp of this point, and in his speech at the 
Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast he drew attention to ‘‘ these 
great organizations of employers and employed” as a 
new feature in the question, and hinted that in his view 
the time had come when these ‘‘ voluntary associations 
utterly outside the law ” should be legalized and placed 
on a footing more becoming to their power and their 
responsibility. 

In emphasizing this part of the question which, charac- 
teristically enough, has been totally ignored by most of 
our writers and speakers, the Duke of Devonshire had 
doubtless in his mind the position which trade-unions, 
alike of masters and of men, have within the last ten 
years acquired in France; and although he was speak- 
ing, as he cautiously said, as Chairman of the Labour 
Commission, and not as a Cabinet Minister, his hint at 
similar legislation in England should not be lost sight 
of. France in this matter has given a lead not only to 
the Continent but to England and America, and it may 
be well, in view of such legislation, to have a clear idea 
of what was done in France in 1884 and what have been 
its results. The other European countries hardly count, 
for in Germany, Austria, and Italy the freedom of labour 
is a very modern idea, and such societies as exist are in 
general of a semi-political or revolutionary kind, and so 
are liable at any moment to summary suppression by the 
executive power. In Germany the ‘‘ Gewerkschaften ” 
were dissolved under the Socialist Law in 1878, and 
although there is at Hamburg a ‘‘ Generalkommission 
der Gewerkschaften Deutschlands,” with an affiliated 
membership, on paper, of a quarter of a million, it may 
be safely accepted that, for present purposes, nothing is 
to be learnt from this or any other organization outside 
France. 

The old French ‘ Corporations,” which had long 
survived any usefulness they ever had, came to grief 
in the Revolution, and by a Decree of 1791 it was declared 
unconstitutional and an infringement of the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man for “‘ citizens of the same estate or 
profession ” to deliberate or to form rules for their ‘‘ pre- 
tended common interests,” or to ‘‘establish amongst 
themselves an agreement as to the price of their labour.” 
This curious attitude on the part of a revolutionary 
body which would now be regarded as_ ultra-Con- 
servative, was maintained throughout and was finally 
crystallized in the famous articles 414 and 415 of the 
Code Pénalin 1810. These declared illegal any coalition 
tending, on the one hand, unjustly to force down wages, 
or, on the other, to bring about a simultaneous stoppage 
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of work. This remained practically the law till 1859) 
when ‘‘ coalitions ” whether of masters or of men were 
legalized, so long as they were not accompanied 
by ‘‘violence, voies-de-fait, menaces, ou manceuvres 
frauduleuses.” But all these things were still governed 
by Article 416 of the Code Pénal, which forbade masters 
and men alike from doing anything which, ‘‘ by a con- 
certed plan,” should interfere with ‘‘ the free exercise of 
industry or labour.” This is the clause under which the 
French labour syndicates, although tolerated, were 
a illegal until it was definitely repealed by the Act 
of 1884. 

The ‘ Loi Relative aux Syndicats Professionels ” came 
into force on 21 March, 1884, and under it, for the first 
time in France, it ceases to be illegal, either on the part 
of workmen or of masters, to organize concerted 
action for a strike or a lock-out, and workmen are 
allowed to carry out their system of fines, warnings, 
interdictions and proscriptions of particular workshops, 
so long always as they abstain from violence. Under 
this law ‘‘ syndicates” of all sorts have spread rapidly, 
although, oddly enough, they appear to have been more 
freely taken advantage of by the masters than by the 
men. By the last return there were, in 1894, 2178 
** Syndicats Ouvriers,” with a membership of about half 
a million, and 1518 ‘‘ Syndicats Patronaux,” with over 
100,000 adherents. There were, in addition, about a 
thousand ‘‘ Syndicats Agricoles,” which, it may be ex- 
plained, have no resemblance to our Agricultural 
Labourers’ Unions, but are agricultural co-operative 
societies somewhat similar to those which Mr. Horace 
Plunkett has been busily establishing in Ireland. So far 
as it deals with the labour question, the law has not 
quite succeeded in giving satisfaction to either party 
interested, and in 1886 the Chamber adopted, in the 
interests of the workmen, a further article giving a very 
elaborate definition of an ‘‘infringement of the free 
exercise of labour.” This included threats of loss of 
employment or of deprivation of work, ‘‘ refus motivé” 
to employ workmen, the dismissal of workmen ‘a 
raison de leur qualité de syndiqués,” violence, gifts, and 
offers or promises of work. The Senate, however, have 
twice rejected this clause, and although the Ministry of 
1891 made another attempt in the same direction, and in 
the interests of the labour vote, there is little likelihood 
of the law being altered. 

But from the English point of view the most interest- 
ing part of the law is contained in the half-dozen words 
which empower the syndicates of masters or of men 
**d’ester en justice.” The granting of the right to sue 
and be sued has involved some consequences which, 
perhaps, were not altogether expected, and while it 
would in this country be, on the whole, in favour 
of the great trade-unions, it would have its drawbacks. 
To give one instance from the French reports. The 
Cour de Cassation has held that threats of a strike cease 
to be legal when they are intended simply to lead to the 
expulsion of a workman who either refuses to join a 
syndicate or who, having joined, has given up his mem- 
bership. This has been carried to its logical consequence, 
for in France, strange as it may seem to English lawyers, 
the law is logical, and in March of last year the Cour 
d’Appel of Lyon awarded a workman 500 francs damages 
against a syndicate which had, by threat of causing a 
strike, coerced one employer to dismiss a workman who 
had refused to obey the rules of the syndicate. This 
case of Oberlé, the crystal-cutter of Oullins, may become 
classical, for if our ‘‘ free labourers” under the new 
‘legal’ system began to County Court the trade-unions 
in every case in which they were driven from work, the 
unionists might before long rue the day they acquired the 
‘* droit d’ester en justice.” A BarrisTER, 


ANIMA POET.* 


‘TS volume contains a selection of jottings from 
those numerous pocket-books in which Coleridge 
habitually set down his fugitive ideas and sensations. 
The aim which guided the editor in his choice was ‘‘ to 
present in a compendious shape a collection of unpub- 
lished aphorisms and sentences, and at the same time to 
* « Anima Poet.” From the unpublished notebooks of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. Edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. London: William 
Heinemann. 1895. 
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-eaable the reader to form some estimate of those strange 
self-communings to which Coleridge devoted so much of 
Aris intellectual energies, and by means of which he hoped 
to pass through the mists and shadows of words and 
thoughts to a steadier contemplation, to the apprehen- 
sion, if not the comprehension, of Truth and Being.” 
Mr. Coleridge, we think, has made his selection 
_judiciously and with a moderation which deserves credit 
ta days when it is the mode to publish dull trivialities 
comcerning the lives of persons far less distinguished 
‘than Coleridge and print their most worthless letters. 
He seems to see that, if a man of genius like Coleridge 
chappened to write down ‘‘ two and two make four” in a 
anetebook, the entry could be of no possible interest to 
aay cational person. The grovelling reverence which 
~would move heaven and earth to find out that on some 
particular date Coleridge remarked that it was a cold 
day, or asked Dorothy Wordsworth for a second cup of 
tea, is well described as superstition by Coleridge himself 
in a passage in this volume. It *‘ degrades the sacred 
feeling” (of reverence), he says, “and is to it what 
stupid superstition is to enthusiastic religion, when a 
man makes a pilgrimage to see a great man’s shin-bone 
‘found mouldered in his coffin” (p. 73). It is silly and 
fruitless to publish stale aphorisms, frigid or obvious 
comparisons, simply because Coleridge in some of his 
€railer moments committed them to writing. Few 
such appear here, but we have to deplore afew. For 
example : 

“ Love transforms the soul into a conformity with the 
Object loved” (p. 2). 

Disappointed love not uncommonly causes misogyny, 
evea as extreme thirst is supposed to be the cause of 
thydrophobia” (zd.). 

““ Poetry which excites us to artificial feelings makes 
us callous to real ones” (p. 5). 

Heaven preserve me from the modern epidemic of a 
proud ignorance !” (p. 210). 

These belong to that class of novel and acute observa- 
tions which her friends record in the birthday book of a 
schoolgirl. 

One or two other remarks in regard to the editor’s 
‘work, which on the whole has been well done, we may 
make at once. Page 179 is disfigured by the atrocious 
accentuation of some of the Greek words. On page 22, 
perhaps, we could hardly expect the editor to know—if 
he knew, he might well have extended his bracketed 
observation to note it—that the words solitudo mera 
used by Coleridge come from an old Latin poet, quoted 
in a letter of Cicero to Atticus (i. 18, Zéttus atgue aer et 
solitudo mera, a cretic verse). We have some doubts 
as to whether Mr. Coleridge has always understood the 
meaning of what he prints. In one case we feel almost 
certain that he has missed the point and given us an 
erroneous text. On page 201, in what is for the anima 
philosophi one of the most interesting passages in the 
book, we read as follows : 

“From what reasons do I believe in continuous and 
ver-continuable consciousness? From conscience! 
Not for myself, but for my conscience, that is, my 
affections and duties towards others, I should have no 
self, for self is definition, but all boundary implies neigh- 

“sourhood, and is knowable only by neighbourhood or 
-elations.” 

We venture to think that this is nonsense. What 
meaning are we to attribute to the words ‘I should 
have no self’? The sentences immediately following 
do not bear on the point ; they deal with the silence of 
the understanding as to the problem of immortality, and 
“criticize the possibility of proof from miracles. But 
towards the end of the passage Coleridge returns to the 
point from which he started (page 303) : 

‘And now, that I am alone and uéterly hopeless for 
myself, yet still 1 love—and more strongly than ever feel 
that conscience or the duty of love is the proof of 
-centiauing, as it is the cause and condition of existing 

~coascigusness.” 

Tke words which we have italicized give us the clue 
"te the former sentence which, as printed by the editor, is 
eunmeaaing. We have only to read: 

“*Not for myself! But for my conscience, that is, 
«my affections and duties towards others, I should have 
@e self—for self is definition,” &c. 

“ But for” means ‘‘ were it not for”; and it will be 
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observed that both ‘‘ should ” and the conjunction “ for” 
have now a clear and definite meaning. 

Perhaps the greatest interest of the book, as of all such 
Coleridgiana, is in the light which it throws on the union 
of the poetical with the philosophical temperament. 
The old quarrel, noticed by Plato, between Philosophy 
and Poetry has no more curious illustration than in the 
soul of Coleridge. It has often struck us as a most 
fortunate dispensation for posterity that he was a man 
of weak will. Had his will been strong, he would have 
rounded off his life by a philosophical magnum opus ; he 
would have been far happier himself; but such a per- 
severing strenuousness in devotion to metaphysics might 
have deprived us of the ‘‘Ancient Mariner.” That rich 
delicate dreaminess (which has been happily touched on 
by Pater) hardly belongs to the conditions of such a 
sustained effort of abstract thought as could have 
produced the synthetical system which Coleridge might 
have aspired to create. It is a remarkable fact that in 
the pieces which reveal at its intensest his unique poetic 
power in creating a world which belongs neither 
to earth nor heaven—the ‘Ancient Mariner” and 
‘* Christabel ”’—he has so completely divested himself of 
the philosopher. Wordsworth, we hold, just missed 
perfection in his ‘‘Intimations” by philosophizing a 
little too much. 

The greater part of this volume displays the anima 
philosophi rather than the anima poete ; containing dis- 
connected applications of ‘‘ the synthesis of opposites” 
(which Coleridge loved to connect with the proverb 
‘‘extremes meet”) to this and that ; analogies between 
mental and natural phenomena, and so forth. Some- 
times we are not quite sure whether he is at the 
transcendental or the merely psychological point of view, 
as in his ‘‘important suggestion” (p. 226) that ‘‘ the 
law of association begins in common causality. How 
continued but by a causative power of the soul? What 
a proof of causation and power from the very law of 
mind, and cluster of facts adduced by Hume to over- 
throw it!” Is this the same as Kant’s Category of 
Cause? But throughout all these speculations and 
abstract subtleties there comes at intervals, as in hours 
of leisure, the poet, the esthete; lingering over an 
orange-blossom, catching a hint for ‘‘ Christabel,” 
coining a phrase like bracteata felicitas, sensitive to the 
peculiar virtue of the word “‘ eloign,” watching the sun 
at evening, who 
‘*holds up her fingers of both hands before her face 
that mortals may have one steady gaze—her transparent 
crimson fingers as when a lovely woman looks at the 
fire through her slender palms ;” 
most often watching the phases of the moon. Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, in his brilliant appreciation in the 
**Golden Book of Coleridge,” has observed that Cole- 
ridge, above all others, is the poet of the moon. The 
observation, suggested by his poetry, is borne out in 
the volume before us, which shows us how great an 
attraction the moon and her ‘‘amber” light had for 
Coleridge—partly perhaps through a certain mysterious- 
ness in her weird effects, which forms the motive of 
Rossetti’s sonnet ‘‘ A Match with the Moon.” We may 
refer to p. 171 (also pp. 18, 20, 50, 136, 241), and 
may quote, as a perfect piece of melodious prose, from 

. 283: 

‘ ‘‘The moon, rushing onward through the coursing 
clouds, advances like an indignant warrior through a 
fleeing army ; but the amber halo in which she moves— 
O! it is a circle of Hope. For what she leaves behind 
her has not lost its radiance as it is melting away into 
oblivion, while, still, the other semicircle catches the 
rich light at her approach, and heralds her ongress.” 

In this we can feel the touch of the master of language 
who wrote the marginal argument of the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner.” There are also other longer passages in this 
volume in which the poet’s prose is near its best. We 
will quote one—in which, however, we are not spared 
the categories of the One and Many (p. 303) : 

‘*Now the breeze through the stiff and brittle-becoming 
foliage of the trees counterfeits the sound of a rushing 
stream or water-flood suddenly sweeping by. The sigh, 
the modulated continuousness of the murmur is 
exchanged for the confusion of overtaking sounds—the 
self-evolution of the One, for the clash or stroke of ever- 
commencing contact of the multitudinous, without inter- 
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space, by confusion. The short gusts rustle and the 
ears feel the unlithesome dryness, before the eye detects 
the coarser, duller, though deeper green, deadened, and 
not [yet] awakened into the hues of decay—echoes of 
spring from the sepulchral vault of winter. The aged 

ear, conversant with theforms of its youth and forgetting 
all the intervals, feebly reproduces them [as it were, 
from] memory.” 

The first sentence is spoiled by “‘ brittle-becoming,” 
which is High-Dutch. But the passage illustrates its 
author’s magic power of translating his sensations into 
words, whichis as remarkable as the sensitiveness of his 
sight, hearing, and bodily feelings. We may take leave 
of ‘Anima Poetz ” with two instances ‘of this esthetic 
susceptibility. 

‘* Spring flowers, I have observed, look best in the day, 
and by sunshine ; but summer and autumnal flowerpots 
by lamp or candle-light. 1 have now before mea flower- 
pot of cherry-blossoms, polyanthuses, double violets, 
periwinkles, wall-flowers, but how dim and dusky they 
look! The scarlet anemone is an exception, and three 
or four of them with all the rest of the flower-glass sprays 
of white blossoms, and one or two periwinkles for the 
sake of the dark green leaves, green stems, and flexible 
elegant form, make a lovely group both by sun and by 
candle-light ” (p. 304). 

The other illustration is quainter : 

‘* Mem.—To collect facts for a comparison between a 
wood and a coal fire, as to sights and sounds and bodily 
feeling” (p. 117). J. B. Bury. 


ADVERTISING MUSICIANS. 


| ha the old days, when it had never been questioned 

that a concert should be carefully reported like a 
police-court case, or that an artist should be discussed 
and described like a prize-winner at a dog-show, when 
a critic who tried to go outside descriptive reporting 
could safely be called a charlatan, and musical criticism 
as an art was yet awaiting the ‘‘ new critics” to invent, 
or re-invent, it—in those bad old days the concert 
reporters used to fill such of their space as they had 
to spare after abusing their personal or commercial 
opponents, with biographies of the singers or players 
they had heard, and biographies of the teachers of those 
singers and players. When Davison, that ‘‘ prince of 
musical critics,” was not trying to suppress his wife’s 
rival, Madame Schumann, by the indirect process of writ- 
ing down her husband’s music, or not busied in writing 
up Arabella Goddard, or libelling Wagner, or doing one 
thing or another which no man of decent feeling would 
have done, he was padding out his space with news from 
Miss A’s nursery, or accounts of the heroic deeds (per- 
formed on the Continent) of Herr B, the “ coming 
tenor.” Thus was a fair column spun out, at so much 
per line. No one read it, no one could possibly read it, 
except the artists written about; but the editors and 
public looked at it from a distance with reverent awe, 
and thought it astonishing that a man should know 
enough about music to write—and understand—such 
stuff. Then came the ‘“‘ new” critics, a set of men who 
had definite feelings about music, and could use the pen 
to express those feelings. They have been far too much 
occupied in saying what they thought and felt, tothink of 
filling out their columns with abuse of their enemies, or 
biography of any one but themselves. And the tempta- 
tion to pad has been taken away by the resolve of the 
best editors—the editors astute enough to know the best 
way of getting the best out of their men—to pay not by 
the line, or even by the article, but by the year, leaving 
the critic free to write only when he has something 
to say. I need not say the result of this system has been 
an invincible tendency on the part of every critic so paid 
to overwrite his space ; and the generous mode of treat- 
ment has proved more profitable than the stingy penny- 
a-lining mode still followed by backward papers. That 
the “‘ new” criticism is immensely superior to the old no 
one who has tried to read the old after reading the new 
will deny ; but it has had one lamentable result. Artists, 
no longer able to get the gratuitous, if worthless, 
advertisements of former times, have taken to adver- 
tising themselves rather extensively, so that success 
is no longer a matter of chance and staying power, as it 
was when the critics made copy of everybody old enough 
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to have a biography, but is more or less assured to the - 
artist with business capacity and—above all—capital. 
It is an open secret in the critical profession that 2 
gentleman, now engaged in writing ‘‘ criticism” im 
London, was employed for years to “‘ work the Press’ 
of Europe by a couple of opera-singers because he could 
write several languages with equal awkwardness. That 
is to say, these two opera-singers, brothers, had only 2c 
sing in some obscure town, and the Press was. inune- 
dated with glowing accounts of their success, ef the 
compliments paid them by eminent musicians, politicians, 
kings, and impresarios, of the times they had sung for 
charity and the amounts sent to various institutions. 
These paragraphs found their way into many papers. as. 
news, and if an important paper was obstinate: it was 
squared or the editor was talked over. It so happened 
that these two singers deserved their success; but if 
their gifts had been smaller they might have gained theie 
present position just the same. 

That mode of advertisement requires a good deal of 
capital. It is useless unless done thoroughly ; and as 
from some unfathomable natural cause musical people 
are rarely born rich, we are not likely to see it done 
often, though it will continue to be done sometimes. 
But another mode, and a very annoying one indeed, is 
becoming a little too fashionable. To placard a town 
with the statement that Mr. So-and-So is the greatest 
living pianist is in wretched enough taste. It is worse 
still to issue, as Mr. Schulz-Curtis did, a circular stating 
that Mr. d’Albert, or any other artist, was admitted by 


the most eminent pianists of the day to be their superior ;. 
and though that kind of thing carries its own condemna-. 


tion, I hope Mr. Schulz-Curtis will never be guilty of it 
again. Worst of all is the plan adopted by another agen? 
recently, the plan of attaching a eulogistic biography t0 am 
artist’s programme. Such things need a high degree of 
literary skill to make them effective, and the slightest 
clumsiness may turn the person written about into a 
subject for ridicule. For instance, the gentleman for 
lady) who wrote up Mr. de Greef, managed to give the 
impression that no matter what town that excellent pianist 
visited, the inhabitants were delighted when he eft 

Miss Irma Sethe, a young violinist who played at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday evening for the first time in 
England, will probably suffer rather severely through: 
such clumsiness. If Miss Sethe wished us to know who. 
taught her she could easily have given her teacher's. 
name; if she really wished us to believe that she 


is only nineteen years old she might have men-. 


tioned the date of her birth. Neither would have 
done any harm. But who wants to know her anony- 
mous biographer’s belief that ‘‘at the age of five she 
showed exceptional talents for music”? or that when 
‘nearly nine years old she passed her holidays im 
Germany,” where Wilhelmi was ‘‘ enraptured with the 
child ” and ‘‘ made her a present of a violin?’” It may, 
of course, be highly interesting to learn that even at an 
early age Miss Sethe had ‘‘ only one desire—to work with- 
out intermission ”—and allowed neither some trifling 
success nor the “‘repeated praises of her master” to 
influence her; that ‘‘she herself instituted some 
successful musical revivals in Belgium and elsewhere, and 
her singleness of purpose gained her the confidence of the 
public”; that ‘‘‘ work and progress’ was always her 
motto”; that ‘it was said by one of her colleagues 
that, after having performed Ernst’s Concerto in F minor 
(a most difficult work), her master had declared before 
all his class, ‘She will soon be able to give us 
lessons’”; that, touring in Germany, she “ produced a 
deep and lasting impression on all who heard her.” 
But can one help feeling that, besides the fatuousness 
of this stuff, there is an air of untruth over itall ? What 
musical revivals” did Miss Sethe institute? Why 
must the story of her master’s remark be hedged so 
elaborately? How does the anonymous biographer 
happen to know that her playing produced this unheard-. 
of effect on all who heard her? Joachim and Sarasate- 
have their detractors, but Miss Sethe must have none. 
I have taken Miss Sethe as an example of the previous)y-. 
puffed artist, because she is far too good a violinis? to 
have her chances of success weakened by such non- 
sense. Even her playing of the inevitable Mendelssohn 
concerto on Tuesday evening, marred though it was by 
a ponderous, inflexible, unaccommodating technique, 
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and lack of sensuous beauty of tone, both the result of 
her German training, showed that she is at heart an 
artist and has in her the making of a player strong 
enough to stand well forward in the second rank. 
Whether she will attain to that position depends very 
much on herself. She will have to throw overboard a 
mode of advertisement worthy only of the provincial 
German mediocrities who come here in search of 
drawing-room engagements in the season, and she will 
have to cultivate a finer quality of tone. I suppose the 
Germans are weak on that point, because, having no 
voices, they are accustomed from babyhood to hear 
harsh scraping noises described as singing, and to hear 
singing called the most perfect music. One has only to 
compare Sarasate with Joachim to perceive the differ- 
ence between a lovely tone and a German tone. 

I am not far enough away yet from the recent out- 
breaks of the Purcell epidemic to discuss them fairly. 
As it would be obviously unfair to treat students together 
with finished artists I shall say at once, leaving the 
question of Mr. C. Wood’s additional accompaniments 
until next week, that the singing of ‘‘ Dido and Aineas ” 
by Royal College pupils at the Lyceum on Wednesday 
afternoon was creditable to them and their teachers. 
Such mistakes as occurred were due entirely to Dr. 
Stanford’s numb and unintelligent conducting. The 
dancing was very poor, its jerkiness suggesting that the 
young ladies of the Royal College had been taught to 
base their deportment upon that of a wooden doll. By 
the way, while speaking of students’ performances, I 
must not forget to mention interesting representations 
of scenes from ‘‘ Trovatore” and ‘‘ Der Freischutz” by 
the London Academy students in St. George’s Hall last 
week. If the programme was less ambitious than that 
of the Royal College, the singing was every whit as 
good, and the conducting, and therefore the orchestral 
playing, better. J. F. R. 


MANXSOME AND TRADITIONAL. 


‘‘The Manxman.” In Four Acts. Adapted from Hall 
Caine’s celebrated novel. Shaftesbury Theatre, 
18 November, 1895. 

‘*The Rivals.” A revival of Sheridan’s comedy. Court 
Theatre, 11 November, 1895. 


N the bill ‘‘ The Manxman” is described as ‘‘ adapted 
from HALL CAINE’S celebrated novel.” Who is 
Hall Caine? How did he become celebrated? At what 
period did he flourish? Are there any other Manx 
authors of his calibre? If there are, the matter will 
soon become serious; for if that gift of intolerably 
copious and intolerably common imagination is a national 
characteristic in the Isle of Man, it will swamp the stage 
with Manx melodramas the moment the islanders pick 
up the trick of writing for the stage. 

Whether the speeches in ‘‘ The Manxman” are inter- 
polated Wilson Barrett or aboriginal Hall Caine I cannot 
say, as I have not read the celebrated novel, and am 
prepared to go to the stake rather than face the least 
chapter of it. But if they correctly represent the col- 
loquial habits of the island, the Manx race are without 
a vernacular, and only communicate with one another 
by extracts from Cassell’s National Library, the Chandos 
Classics, and the like. In the Isle of Man you do not 
use the word ‘‘always”: you say ‘‘Come weal come 
woe, come life come death.” The most useful phrases 
for the tourist are ‘‘ Dust and ashes, dust and ashes,” 
‘*Dead sea fruit,” ‘‘The lone watches of the night,” 
‘* What a hell is conscience!” ‘The storm clouds are 
descending and the tempest is at hand,” and so on. 
The Manx do not speak of a little baby, but of a baby 
‘‘fresh from God.” Their philosophy is that ‘‘love is 
best—is everything—is the cream of life—better than 
worldly success”; and they conceive woman—or, as 
they probably call her, ‘‘the fair sex” —as a creature 
‘* giving herself body and soul, and never thinking what 
she gets by it. That’s the glory of Woman!” And the 
Manx woman rather deserves this. Her idea of pleasantry 
is to sit on a plank over a stream dangling her legs; to 
call her young swain’s attention to her reflection in the 
water ; and then, lest he should miss the coquetry of the 
exhibition, to cut off the reflected view of her knees by 
wrapping her skirt round her ankles in a paroxysm of 
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affected bashfulness. And when she sprains her ankle, 
and the gentleman tenders some surgical aid, she 
requests him to turn his head the other way. In short, 
the keynote of your perfect Manxman is tawdry vul- 
garity aping the heroic, the hearty, the primevally 
passionate, and sometimes, though here the show of 
vigour in the affectation tumbles into lame ineptitude, 
the gallant and humorous. 

Even when I put my personal distaste for ‘‘ The 
Manxman” as far as possible on one side, I cannot 
persuade myself that it is likely to live very long, 
although no device is spared to move the audience, from 
a cascade of real water toa poor little baby, which is 
exploited as shamelessly as if it had been let out on hire 
to an organ-grinder or a beggar. Thirty years hence, 
no doubt, we shall have some newly risen star telling 
the interviewers of a first appearance as the baby in 
‘*The Manxman” ; but that interesting possibility cannot 
reconcile me to the meanness of such ways of fishing for 
sympathy. In the great ‘‘ Doll’s House itself,” where 
children are introduced with so serious a purpose that 
no one can have any sense of their being unworthily 
used, I always feel that I should prefer the baby to be 
anamateur. At the Shaftesbury melodrama, where there 
was no serious purpose, but only an ostentatious 
cradling and cuddling and dandling and bless-its-little- 
hearting in order to work up the greatest possible 
quantity of sentiment on the cheapest possible terms, I 
felt thoroughly ashamed of the business. What with 
the real water, the infant, and the well-worn incident of 
the fond and simple-hearted husband returning home to 
find his wife gone, the drama passes the time tolerably 
up to the end of the second act. The rest of it is as 
null and dull as the most cautious manager could desire. 
The third act is nothing but a ‘‘ front scene” bulked out 
to fill up the evening; and the fourth act, with its 
offensively noisy street music, does not produce a 
moment's illusion. The play, originally designed for an 
actor-manager who played Quilliam, has evidently been 
a good deal botched in altering it to fit another actor- 
manager who plays Christian ; but it never can have 
been a good play, because it is not really a drama at all, 
but an acted narrative. Any competent playwright 
could make the third act effectively dramatic if only he 
were released from all obligation to consult ‘‘ the 
celebrated novel.” As it is, itis a chapter in a story, 
not an act in a drama. 

As to the acting, most of the sixteen parts are so 
indefinite in spite of their portentous names—Black 
Tom, Ross Christian, Jemmy y Lord, and so on—that 
there is nothing to act inthem. Mr. Cockburn is just 
the man for Pete Quilliam, a rather fortunate cir- 
cumstance for him, as there is little art and no 
husbandry in his acting, though his natural equipment 
is first-rate of its kind. Miss Kate Phillips, with much 
greater skill, divided the honours with him. There 
were no other personal successes. Mr. Fernandez, in 
one of those characters which the celebrated Hall 
Caine apparently copies very vilely from Sir Walter 
Scott, mouthed texts of Scripture in a manner -which 
exposed him to the most serious risk of being described 
as ‘‘a sound actor.” Professional methods were also 
illustrated by Mr. Hamilton Knight as the Manxsome 
governor. He, having to leave the stage with the 
innocent words, ‘‘Come and see us as soon as you 
can,” showed us how the experienced hand can manu- 
facture an effective exit. He went to the door with the 
words ‘‘Come and see us as soon.” Then he nerved 
himself; opened the door; turned dauntlessly; and 
with raised voice and sparkling eyes hurled the signifi- 
cant words ‘‘as you can” in the teeth of the gallery. 
Naturally we were all struck with admiration, because 
it was just the thing that none of us would have 
thought of or known how to do. 

Mr. Lewis Waller managed to get a moment of real 
acting into the end of the first act, and then relapsed 
into nonsensical solemnity for the rest of the evening. I 
do not know what he was thinking of ; but it can hardly 
have been of the play. He delivered his lines with the 
automatic gravity of a Brompton Cemetery clergyman 
repeating the burial service for the thousandth time. He 
uttered endless strings of syllables; but he did 
not divide them into words, much less phrases. ‘I 
cannot! willnotlistentothisI wonthearofit,” was the sort of 
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thing he inflicted on us for three mortal acts. As to 
Miss Florence West, if she persists in using her privilege 
as the manager’s wife to play melodramatic heroines, 
she will ruin the enterprise. Some years’ hard and con- 
tinuous work might make her an accomplished performer 
in artificial comedy or in the Sardou-Bernhardt line of 
sensational drama. At present she is obviously a highly 
civilized modern London lady, whose natural attitude 
towards melodramatic sentiment is one of supercilious 
incredulity. There is about as much sense in casting 
her for Kate Cregeen as there would be in casting Mr. 
Waller himself for Tony Lumpkin. 

Of “The Rivals” at the Court Theatre, I can only 
say that Mrs. John Wood’s Mrs. Malaprop is so good 
that it almost atones for the atrocity of the rest of the 
performance. I am sorry to say that the shortcomings 
are not all due to ‘‘the traditions,” insufferable as 
they are. Im more than one instance, a leading part 
has been deliberately given to a mere pupil, coached up 
to the requisite business gesture by gesture and phrase 
by phrase. Most of the rest of the acting is forced, 
noisy, and tiresome beyond description. The cackling, 
boisterous, mirthless laughter; the racketing and 
swaggering ; the ostentatious consciousness of Sheri- 
dan’s reputation ; the tomfoolish stage business, which 
might have been invented by Pierce Egan, and would 
not now be tolerated in a modern play at any leading 
theatre: all this wearies me, disgusts me, jars on me 
unbearably. I will do Mr. Sidney Brough the justice 
to admit that he tries to dehumanize himself, in the 
manner unhappily expected of him, without being offen- 
sive, and succeeds as far as that is possible; and that 
Mr. Brandon Thomas plays Sir Lucius agreeably and 
even with dignity, mainly by not doing what is expected 
ofhim. But the others fall an unresisting prey to the 
traditions, which, as far as the stage business is con- 
cerned, are simply the coarse methods and Mohawk 
manners of Sheridan's day thrust on to our 
stage. Mr. Farren, as Sir Anthony Absolute, is one 
of the worst offenders. He does not succeed in 
making the part live for a moment. Mr. Farren can 
play Sir Peter Teazle adequately, because any polished 
elderly actor of comedy has only to repeat Sheridan’s 
lines intelligently to be Sir Peter. But Sir Anthony, a 
well-marked choleric character type, demands a genuine 
feat of impersonation ; and this Mr. Farren does not 
geve us. Of course, he is applauded in the part—I am 
convinced that if he had substituted the lines and 
costume of the ghost in ‘‘ Hamlet” for Sir Anthony’s, 
everybody would have gone into the customary raptures 
sooner than venture to use their own judgment when 
Mr. Farren and Sheridan were in question—but to me 
there was no Sir Anthony there, nothing but an obsolete 
formula for old comedy worked out with plenty of 
technical address, but without verisimilitude or rele- 
vance to the peculiar temperament indicated in the play. 
Mrs. John Wood's sincerity, and the genuine comic 
effect it produced, ought to have convinced the rest that 
her policy of never laughing at herself, or at Sheridan, 
or to persuade the audience that old comedy is im- 
mensely funny, was the right policy; but the lesson 
was quite lost on them. 

The band played a maddening string of old English 
airs all the evening. If Mr. Edward Jones will cut 
them all out except his variation on ‘‘ The Banks of 
Allan Water,” which is effective and ingenious, all 
musicians will be grateful to him. Old English airs are 
all very well ; but a couple of hundred of them on end is 
more than any reasonable person can be expected to 
endure at one sitting. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


BotH the Money Market and the Stock Exchange 
this week suffered from the effects of the political 
and financial disturbance. Money was not scarce, 
but loan rates fluctuated irregularly. The discount 
market was not affected by the accumulation of 
Japanese money in the Bank, and the rates for three, 
four, and six months’ bills varied between 14 and 
13 per cent. Home Government securities were weak, 
and Consols, owing to numerous sales, fell at one time 
to 105}, but recovered on Thursday to 106 for both 
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money and the account. The Bank-rate remains 
unchanged at 2 per cent. 


Paris is still demoralized by ‘‘executions” and 
liquidations, though towards the end of the week the 
more favourable political news caused bear covering 
of international stocks both here and in Paris, which 
was accompanied by a marked advance from the lowest 
prices. The French banks are responsible for the 
present mischief in Paris, by their introduction of the 
gambling in mining shares and their fostering of it, so 
long as it paid them to do so. The Rothschilds have 
come to the rescue again. The bears in Paris make 
use of a simple little scheme in conducting their opera- 
tions. They report ‘‘ Panic in London,” and _ their 
friends here report ‘‘ Panic in Paris.” The Banque 
Frangaise de l'Afrique du Sud” has been finally estab- 
lished, with a capital of £2,000,000, and will no doubt 
prove useful at the coming monthly Settlement in Paris. 


It is difficult to understand why English securities, 
Home Railway and Colonial stocks, and good South 
American stocks should be thrown on them arket merely 
because Continental bourses, and Paris in particular, 
want to force sales of their international stocks and gold 
mines. It may be the political situation is not regarded 
as satisfactory. Money is too abundant for any 
apprehension of serious stringency, and the discount 
rate is weak. Investors might at the present moment 
buy many good stocks at a considerable reduction of 
price. Unfortunately, the public buy dividend-paying 
mines without properly calculating the yield, based 
upon the life and the stamps of the mines. Take, for 
instance, a mine worth eighteen years of life with fifty 
stamps. If you add another fifty stamps to it, you will 
certainly increase the dividend, but you will also reduce 
the life tc nine years only, after which your share 
certificate will be so much waste paper. 


Our Mining market seems, for the time being, to 
have become a kind of mutual assistance corporation, 
the healthy and strong members of which are engaged 
in helping over the weaker brethren. Such an institu- 
tion is very convenient, in so far as it relieves debtors 
from the necessity of selling out at any price. But liqui- 
dations recommenced during the week in Paris, as well 
as here, with the result that there was another heavy 
‘‘slump” on Wednesday. The quotations for all deep- 
level ventures suffered most, owing to rumours that the 
first crushing of the ‘‘Geldenhuis Deep,” which was 
awaited with the greatest impatience and was expected 
to show what a deep-level mine on the Rand could 
produce, was unsatisfactory. And there was reason for 
apprehension, since the directors of the company had 
nothing positive to say about the crushing till Thursday, 
although the crushing began in the first week in October. 
Luckily the unfavourable rumour which spread alarm 
among holders of deep-level ventures both here and in 
Paris was to some extent contradicted by an official 
telegram on Thursday, which gave an assay of 9,'; dwt. 
per ton. This is, of course, a very poor return, and 
too poor even for a deep-level mine. Unless the ore 
improves, the outlook for deep-level mines is rather 
disquieting. The news, however, was not as bad as had 
been feared; and as the Settlement begins on Monday, 
bears came in to cover at the latter end of the week, 
with the result ofa partial recovery in the ‘‘ free market” 
specialities. We should warn our readers, as we have 
frequently done before, to be careful in the matter of 
‘*deep-level ’ speculations. 


Referring to the Barnato Bank scandal, the ‘‘ World” 
points out that the Barnato Consolidated Company, the 
London and Paris Finance Company, and the Johan- 
nesburg Investment Company, are all in precisely the 
same position as the Barnato ‘‘ Bank,” although the 
latter has become more notorious. None of these 
concerns ever issued a prospectus, nothing whatever is. 
known about them, either in regard to their assets (if 
any) or their general composition, and, as the ‘* World” 
very aptly remarks, the position of the public in con- 
nection with these companies is ‘‘ terribly serious ” 
The ‘‘ World,” in a strong article on the subject, 
reminds its readers that the four Barnato Cot.- 
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panies named were recently rushed up in price until 
they reached an aggregate of approximately twenty 
millions sterling! What are they worth now? It 
is time, indeed, that such proceedings were put a 


stop to. 


We have received a letter from M. Leon Say, in which 
he repudiates all connection with, or knowledge of, the 
Lillooet, Fraser River, and Cariboo Goldfields, Limited. 
It may be remembered that we gave an extract from the 
“* Daily Colonist” of British Colombia, which stated 
ety upon the authority of the Hon. Mr. Turner, 

resident of British Colombia) that M. Leon Say and 
several other gentlemen, whose names we published, were 
large holders of shares in the Lillooet, Fraser River, 
&c. Company. We were not inclined to credit the 
statements, and, to a certain extent, M. Leon Say con- 
firms our doubts. We shall not be surprised to hear 
that some of the other gentlemen who were referred to 
are in the same position as M. Leon Say. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THe Barnato ‘ BANK.” 
AMBIGUOUS LETTERS, BUT NO LIST OF ASSETS. 
THE BUBBLE BURST. 


The article which we published in our last issue in 
regard to the affairs of the Barnato ‘‘ Bank ” appears to 
have caused quite a panic amongst the persons directly 
interested in that concern, and the advice we tendered 
investors, to sell their shares, has evidently been very 
generally followed. When wewrote (Friday, the 15th 
instant), the Barnato Bank shares were quoted at 2,),, 
but they have since fallen headlong to 13, which is the 
lowest point they have yet touched. As a matter of 
course, the statements which we felt it our duty to make 
in connection with this scandalous promotion have been 
virulently assailed in different quarters, and certain 
publications, which we are given to understand are in 
Mr. Barnato’s pay, have also pronounced their dis- 
interested disapproval of our remarks. Do what they 
would, however, to cast doubts upon our disclosures, 
none of these persons or prints have succeeded in dispos- 
ing of any one of our charges, neither have they been 
able to arrest the downward course of the Barnato Bank 
shares. Every attempt to neutralize the effect of our 
exposures having failed, Mr. Barnato on Wednesday 
tried his ’prentice hand at the adoption of desperate 
measures: and these took the form of ‘‘ correspond- 
ence,” which Mr. Barnato has caused to be published in 
the daily press : 

1 DRAPERS’ GARDENS, 20 November, 1895. 

The Directors of the Barnato Bank, Mining, and Estate Corporation 

(Limited), 

GENTLEMEN,—Our attention has been called to some 
unjustifiable imputations, under the guise of criticism, 
which have recently appeared in a section of the press, 
with reference to the assets of the Barnato Bank, 
Mining, and Estate Corporation (Limited), suggesting 
that the securities which were purchased by your cor- 
poration from us were practically of a worthless descrip- 
tion, and that you, by implication, were consenting 
parties to the transaction. Had the comments con- 
cerned ourselves alone we should have treated them 
with the contempt which their falsity merits, but we feel 
it incumbent upon us at once to relieve you from any 
such imputation, and, with that object, we have to say 
we are willing to enter into a contract with the corpora- 
tion to re-purchase the securities from them at any time 
within six months from this date at cost price for cash, 
notwithstanding the enormous depreciation which has 
recently taken place in all the leading South African 
securities.—Awaiting the favour of your reply, we are, 
Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) 

‘The Barnato Bank, Mining, and Estate Corporation (Limited), 

TEMPORARY OFFICES, 5 LOTHBURY, E.C., 20 November, 1895. 
Messrs, Barnato Brothers, 1 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C. 


GENTLEMEN,—I am desired by the directors to thank 
you for your letter of this date. The Board are quite 


BARNATO Bros. 


satisfied with the securities purchased from you, but, in 
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the interests of the shareholders, they cannot do other- 
wise than accept with thanks the option which you so 
generously offered them.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) T. D. Keicuuey, Secretary. 


The spectacle of Mr. Barnato, of Barnato Brothers, 
making magnificent offers to Mr. Barnato, of the 
Barnato Bank, and Mr. Barnato, of the Barnato Bank, 
graciously accepting the ‘‘ generous” proposals of Mr. 
Barnato, of Barnato Brothers, is just a little ludicrous. 
Is anybody likely to be deceived by such a transparent 
device? It seems to us an almost humorous attempt 
to stem the tide of popular disapproval. But such 
a weak and futile proceeding as the publication of 
these letters goes to show that Mr. Barnato does not 
altogether like the turn affairs are taking. No one, 
we feel sure, realizes better than Mr. Barnato the 
growing danger of his present position. While Mr. 
Barnato could keep the price of his ‘‘ Bank” shares at a 
fair level, he did not stand in much fear of awkward 
questions|being asked, much less of pressure being brought 
to bear upon him ; but now that he has lost all control of 
the market, and now that his financial ‘‘ followers” 
are one by one leaving him, his unfortunate victims are: 
clamouring for information as to whether they have, or 
have not, got anything like value for the money they 
have sunk in Mr. Barnato’s “‘ Bank” shares. It is highly 
improbable that they have not got anything approach- 
ing value for their money ; and, if proof were wanting 
of this, it is supplied by the fact that Mr. Barnato- 
will apparently do anything rather than publish a list 
of the Barnato ‘‘ Bank” assets. In the course of our 
previous article on this subject we urged that, in the 
presentstate of publicfeeling, Mr.Barnato would need some: 
courage to publish a list of the ‘‘ securities” which are 
said to be held by his so-called ‘‘ Bank.” We still 
hold to that opinion, and Mr. Barnato’s latest move 
only serves to strengthen our conviction. If these: 
‘* securities ” were really of the value that Mr. Barnato. 
professes them to be, what would seem more natural 
than that Mr. Barnato should publish a list of them at 
the present juncture, and so help to restore confidence ? 
Instead of which Mr. Barnato wriggles, and indulges 
in ambiguous letter-writing. In the letter printed above, 
Mr. Barnato (speaking as Barnato Brothers) says,. 
‘‘Had the comments concerned ourselves alone, we 
should have treated them with the contempt which their 
falsity merits.” Whom else do our comments concern ?” 
We have dealt uncompromisingly with Mr. Barnato 
and his ‘‘ Bank,” and, of course, Mr. Barnato and the 
Barnato ‘‘ Bank” are one and the same thing. We 
have no concern with the group of speculators who are 
assisting Mr. Barnato in his efforts to exploit the 
public; our concern is with Mr. Barnato, for he alone 
is personally responsible for this particular scandalous 
enterprise. We have made very serious charges. 
against Mr. Barnato. It is all very well to say that 
these charges are ‘‘ false,” and it is all very well to- 
‘*treat them with contempt,” but that does not answer 
them nor diminish their gravamen. Mr. Barnato would 
not be likely to treat accusations which affect his per~ 
sonal honour so lightly if it were possible for him to 
disprove them. 
Tue ‘ Linotype.” 
AN INDICTMENT OF THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, LIMITED, AND» 
ITS IMPOSSIBLE MACHINE. 


In our issue of the gth instant we stated our intention toe 
deal with the affairs of the Linotype Company, Limited,. 
in a future number. We referred to the fact that this 
concern was oneof the most notorious promotions of the 
notorious John Charles Cottam and Ernest Orger 
Lambert, and we said that the early surroundings of 
the Company were so particularly®shady that these pro-- 
moters were, at the outset, forced to disgorge no less 
than £450,000 of their promotion or “ purchase” 
money. We also drew attention to the circumstance- 
that sensational advertisements of the Linotype Company 
were appearing in financial contemporaries, whilst paid- 
for puffs of the Linotype shares had been inserted in. 
other contemporaries. We expressed our belief that 
somebody was “unloading.” On the 14th instant we: 
received the following letter, the publication of which we: 
held over until this week, in order to make necessary; 
inquiries : 


23 November, 1895. 


THe LINoTyPE CoMPANY, LIMITED, 
6 SERJEANT’'s INN, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
13 November, 1895. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Dear Sir,—The attention of my directors has been 
called to a paragraph in your Money Article of the oth 
inst. relating to this Company, and they instruct. me to 
reply to several of the statements contained therein, 
which they deem unfair to the present board and 
management, who have tried, and they believe success- 
fully, for over five years, to place the Company on a 
sound footing. First, as regards Messrs. Cottam and 
Lambert, they are not registered as the owners of a 
single share in this Company; they have had nothing 
to do with it, directly or indirectly, for nearly six years : 
they only acted even then for two trust companies, 
whose connection also ceased years ago. The original 
board of directors has also been replaced and their 
places taken by the existing board, who, as a condition 
precedent to their helping to develop the Company by 
putting in their own capital, insisted upon the vendors 
giving up a large part of the original purchase money 
{all of which had been previously paid in ordinary 
shares). The circumstances attending this getting 
back of shares and the method of their disposal, were 
explained to the shareholders, and unanimously 
approved, at the last annual meeting in May 1895. 
Second, with reference to what you call the recent 
** sensational advertisements” of the company, I 
thave to observe that these, though necessary in the 
ordinary course of business for commercial reasons, 
‘have been rendered specially necessary in our case. 
The owners of another type-setting machine have been 
trying to push their way in London, and have published 
full-page newspaper advertisements; in addition to 
this they have been guilty of misrepresentations which 
injured our interests, and it became imperative to give 
equal prominence to our advertisement. In doing so 
we are simply protecting our property. If our adver- 
tisement has gone a step further with an educational 
object, it is in consequence of some doubts that 
‘still prevail, even amongst some printers, as to what the 
Linotype is or what it can do. It is our bounden duty 
‘to resist every invasion of our own property. It has 
nothing to do with any question of placing our shares, 
.as the Company has no shares to dispose of, and has not 
had for the past five or six months ; it needs no further 
capital. On the contrary, it has been paying off and 
extinguishing its debentures. The charge that somebody 
has been unloading shares is equally unfounded, if it is 
intended to imply that the directors are selling. On the 
contrary, instead of realizing their interest in the com- 
pany, they have gradually increased it. Every one of 
the directors to-day holds more shares than he did three 
‘years ago, or even twelve monthsago. With regard to 
the remaining allegation, about ‘‘ paid-for puffs ” advis- 
‘ing the purchase of shares, the directors disclaim 
absolutely all responsibility, directly or indirectly, for 
‘these statements. These puffs have been extremely 
-distasteful to the directors in every way, especially the 
paragraphs which occasionally held out a promise of an 
interim dividend this month, which the directors have no 
intention, and never had any intention whatever, of 
declaring. The directors placed on record by a minute 
a month ago their disapproval of these paragraphs, and 
tried to stop them, but they could never trace the 
authorship. I shall be glad if you will be good enough 
‘to publish this letter.—Yours faithfully, 

H. Lock, Secretary. 


It has seldom fallen to our lot to deal with a more 
disingenuous letter than this. It appears as if it 
were written with the deliberate intention of deceiving 
us. With regard to Messrs. Cottam and Lambert, it 
is quite true that these individuals are ‘‘ not registered” 
as the owners of any shares in the Linotype Company, 
but it is a mistake to suggest, as this letter does, that 
they do notownany. The truth is that these promoters 
<ontrol a large number of shares, and we shall be happy 
to tell the Linotype directors exactly how they control 
them, if they affect any further ignorance upon the 
‘subject. We are averse, however, to bringing other 
person’s names in unnecessarily. The assertion that 
Cottam and Lambert have had nothing to do with the 
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Linotype Company for ‘nearly six years” is simply 
false, for, putting other matters quite on one side, 
the company’s papers at Somerset House show the 
contrary. The statement that ‘the original board of 
directors has also been replaced” (sic) is a fitting 
example of the spirit in which the present directors of 
the Linotype Company have seen fit to approach us. 
As a matter of fact, the majority on the “‘ original board 
of directors” resigned their positions as soon as they 
discovered the character of the Company with which they 
had connected themselves, and this happened very soon 
after the Company was first brought out. We refer, 
of course, to the independent directors, such as Lord 
Thurlow, Sir Roper Lethbridge, the late Mr. Louis 
J. Jennings, and the Hon. A. L. G. Ashley. These are 
some of the gentlemen whom we are now informed have 
been ‘‘ replaced.” We believe it is correct that some of 
the present directors have advanced money to carry on 
the Linotype Company. Mr. J. Lawrence, who, we 
understand, was the promoter of the Economic Printing 
and Publishing Company, Limited, and the Machinery 
Trust, Limited (both ‘‘ children,” so to speak, of the 
Linotype Company, Limited), is one of these accommo- 
dating directors, and Mr. Jacob Bright (who was one of 
the original vendors) is another. We do not know 
upon what terms these gentlemen loaned their money 
to the Linotype Company, but we should be surprised 
to hear that they did it for nothing. It is said that 
these and other directors, as a condition precedent to 
their putting money into the Linotype Company, “ in- 
sisted” upon the vendors giving up a large part of their 
purchase money. This was the £450,000 to which we 
referred, and this sum was represented by 90,000 ordi- 
nary shares of £5 each, numbered 1 to 90,000. 

The Linotype directors attribute the necessity for 
‘* sensational advertisements ” to the ordinary demands 
of trade and to growing competition, but it seems to us 
a little odd that most of these advertisements should 
have appeared in purely financial newspapers. And it 
also occurs to us as rather strange that, simultaneously 
with the appearance of these advertisements, there came 
an announcement that the Stock Exchange had granted 
a settlement in Linotype ordinary shares numbered 1 to 
40,000. These shares form part of the £450,000 worth 
which it is said that the present upright Linotype 
directors compelled the wicked vendors to disgorge, 
or, as they put it, to “‘give up.”” Yet we are told that 
nobody is ‘‘ unloading,” and that the Linotype Company 
does not stand in need of money! Weare much obliged 
to the disingenuous Linotype directors for their disin- 
genuous information. Perhaps they will now inform us 
how it comes that some of the 90,000 ‘‘disgorged ” ven- 
dors shares are being put into circulation. The Linotype 
directors also disclaim all responsibility for the ‘‘ paid-for 
puffs” to which we referred, and no doubt Messrs. Cottam 
and Lambert will also favour us with a similar disclaimer 
in due course. We take leave, however, to express the 
opinion that these ‘‘ paid-for puffs” were inserted by 
some person or other having control over ‘‘ blocks” of 
the Linotype Company’s shares. Before we leave this part 
of the subject, we might add that the whole history of 
the Linotype Company is a very curious one ; we regret 
we cannot afford the space to do full justice to it. Trickery 
played a conspicuous part in the initial stages of this 
concern. Originally, the vendors were to have £600,000 
in cash and £200,000 in shares, but eventually they had 
to take it allin shares. £800,000 represents a great many 
shares, and we can quite appreciate the desire of the 
vendors to be rid of them, but when it is taken into 
consideration that these particular shares are only ordi- 
nary shares, and that since they were issued £100,000 
of additional capital in preference shares has been 
created, as well as debentures, &c. &c., it will be seen 
that the ordinary shares of the Linotype Company are 
scarcely a desirable investment. It appears to us that 
the directors of the Linotype Company have all along 
engaged in a system of doubtful financing. They seem 
to have raised a great deal of money from time to time, 
but the company does not appear to be any the better 
for it. Always raising money and always short of money 
—that has been and is the condition of the Linotype 
Company. No doubt these various financial transactions 
can be explained, but we are sorry that we are not na 
position to explain them. 
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As regards the “‘ Linotype ” machine, we are sure that 
it does not appeal to experienced printers to the extent 
represented by the Company. It is a very expensive 
instrument, and, being composed of a highly complicated 
mass of machinery, it is extremely liable to ‘‘ jam” and 
otherwise get out of order. The story of the Linotype 
machine, with one man to work it and two men to keep 
it in working order, is not so much an exaggeration 
of the shortcomings of the invention as the Company 
would have people believe. We do not propose to give 
a full description of the Linotype machine; it is suffi- 
cient to say that it is not a “‘ type-setter” at all, and it 
is only part of the old system of deception to continue 
to so call it. The ‘ Linotype” is only suitable for one 
class of work ; it is of no service in the composition of 
‘*tabular” or ‘‘ display” work. Consequently, any 
printer using the ‘‘ Linotype” must of necessity keep a 
staff of compositors to do the work which this wonderful 
machine cannot accomplish. Besides this, the wear and 
tear of the machine is enormous. For six years the 
Linotype Company have been endeavouring to ‘‘im- 
prove” their patent, but their progress in this respect 
has been very disappointing. In endeavouring to push 
their machine, the Linotype Company are not over parti- 
cular as to the methods they employ. The Company 
have said a good deal at one time and another about 
the high wages which “ skilled” manipulators of their 
machine can earn, but such statements, considering the 
drawbacks to be taken into consideration, should be re- 
ceived with caution. In their advertisements they gener- 
ally manage to avoid much reference to the position and 
prospects of the machine in England ; they prefer, for 
obvious reasons, to furnish American statistics. This 
in itself is calculated to mislead the uninitiated, as the 
conditions of the printing trade in America are different 
to those which prevail in England. To conclude, we 
are not at all sanguine regarding the future of the 
‘Linotype ” machine. It may keep its footing in print- 
ing establishments where it is simply made use of for 
reprint work ; but its delicate and complicated organism 
is against it. We should not harp so much on this 
particular feature if we could see any prospect of the 
machine being materially improved, but we cannot. 
We do not see any future before it. A great 
amount of money has been sunk in this machine ; it is 
of no more use now than it was six years ago; and it 
is not advancing. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXAMINATIONS AND MR. WALTER WREN. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 


Trinity CoLiece, DuBLin. 
20 November, 1895. 


IR,—I repeat that I do not think the words ‘‘ London 
factories of civil servants” necessarily imply dis- 
respect, even though coupled with an expression of regret 
that certain candidates were obliged to supplement in 
London their University stores of knowledge ; and even 
though defended in an undated letter, which (as Serjeant 
Buzfuz stated long ago) ‘‘is in itselt a suspicious cir- 
cumstance.” It is too kind of Mr. Wren to allow that 
“* Professor Tyrrell exactly knows what to say and how 
to say it.” But I fear he will withdraw his commenda- 
tion when I submit that there are times and places in 
which it is the part of a bore to be rigorously accurate. 
Every one knows what I mean broadly by non-university 
subjects. Chinese is a non-university language, yet I 
believe there is (or is about to be) a Professorship of 
Chinese in Oxford. It may be a Readership. We must 
speak by the card or equivocation will undo us. Let 
me assure Mr. Wren that the exquisite scholar to whom 
I referred was neither a knave nor a fool, and that even 
if he had been, I should not have thought it courteous 
-to tell him so, as Mr. Wren says I ought to have done. 
But ‘‘ Luke’s iron crown and Damien’s bed of steel ” 
shall not force me to reveal his name nor that of the 
university scholar who got more marks in Modern 
History, which he had studied for a week, than in Latin, 
on which he had spent years. These statements must 
either be disbelieved, or believed on the evidence of a 
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Regius Professor who was capable of writing an un- 
dated note. Mr. Wren will again be surprised and 
disappointed when I declare that I think three years 
spent by a diligent student at Oxford, Cambridge, or 
Dublin, would be a better training for the India Civil 
Service than two years of that unremitting toil which 
he boasts that he exacts from his students in London. 
Mr. Wren is an M.A., and will probably call to mind 
the passage in which Aristotle has said that to be too 
assiduous (A/av mpocedpevew) is only fit fora menialora slave. 
A longer time of preparation, with the distractions of 
cricket, football, rowing, and the Union, is better for the 
candidate than a much shorter period of desperate and 
unrelieved application. And surely it is a strange doc- 
trine that the youth who is capable of living laborious 
days amid the raptures and roses of London would be 
unable to resist the lilies and languors of university life. 

If Mr. Wren’s experience as an examiner had been at 
all comparable with his experience as a teacher, he would 
know that it is very possible to simulate knowledge, 
and that (unless the subject be abstract science) the 
‘examiner who knows the answer,” in other words the 
examiner who thinks there is only one answer to every 
question, is the worst type of bad examiner—not only a 
machine but a badly constructed machine. 

To come to a clearer understanding, I would say that 
in the interests of the Services, as well as of the can- 
didates, it is desirable that the successful competitors. 
should have undergone the moral, social, and intellectuab 
influence of a university course. If Mr. Wren could 
supplant the Universities and secure all the places, I 
think it would not be a national benefit, however much 
I might admire the energy and skill displayed by him in 
such an exploit. But fortunately this isnot so. In the 
recent examination for the India Civil Service and First- 
Class Clerkships, seventy places were filled up. Now, I 
concede to Mr. Wren—‘‘ vide quantum largiar ”—that 
if a candidate has spent more than one year under his 
instruction, Mr. Wren deserves the credit of his success, 
even though he should have begun (or even completed). 
a university course. Only seven out of the seventy 
recently appointed Civil Servants have passed more than 
one year under Mr. Wren. A single Oxford College— 
Corpus Christi—can claim as many, and Pembroke and 
Trinity, Cambridge, between them supply the same 
number of successes. Twenty-one other successful 
candidates have had London tuition, but its duration is. 
counted by months or weeks. To make the analysis 
complete, I should add that there were two ‘‘line- 
balls ”—two successful candidates who had spent just a 
year with a London teacher. No. 14 passed three 
years in Cambridge and one with Mr. Wren; No. 27 
four years in Oxford and one with Mr. Scones. 

I regret that university men seek special tuition for a 
few weeks or months with London teachers, because 
some of the London teachers are too apt to depreciate 
the share which the universities have had in their train- 
ing. Mr. Wren’s letter shows traces of this tendency. 
For instance, one would have hardly guessed that the 
15th Wrangler, of whom he makes so much, hdd been 
under his tuition only three months. By gaining marks. 
in English History and Modern History he succeeded in 
beating the other two Wranglers, who scored little or 
nothing except in science, the subject for which they 
had a natural aptitude. I do not, of course, deny that 
the 15th Wrangler is the better for having added some 
knowledge of history to his scientific acquisitions. But 
I think he would probably have accomplished the same 
feat without leaving Cambridge, and without giving Mr. 
Wren an opportunity for comparing him (somewhat 
invidiously, as it seems to me) with the Senior Wrangler 
and the 9th Wrangler, who stand below him in the list. 

I have hitherto (perhaps unnecessarily) avoided names 
and given only numbers in speaking of the successful 
candidates. But I cannot forbear adding that the 
Senior Wrangler who took 41st place is Mr. Adie, of 
Trinity, who was not only Senior Wrangler, but rowed 
for Cambridge against Oxford. This combination, 
though invariable in novels dealing with Cambridge 
life, is in the sphere of actual experience, in what Kant 
would call ‘‘the phenomenal world,” comparatively ex- 
ceptional. I congratulate the India Civil Service in 


having secured a university man of the highest type.— 
Yours very truly, 


Y. TyRRELL. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE VAILIMA LETTERS. 


** Vailima Letters : being Correspondence addressed by 
Robert Louis Stevenson to Sidney Colvin.” Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co. 1895. 


es Alama,” that is, five rivers, is the name given 

by Stevenson to his property on the mountain 
behind the town of Apia, which is the political and 
commercial centre of the Samoan group of islands. 
From November 1890 to October 1894, with a few in- 
tervals, letters were regularly despatched by the exile to 
his old friend Mr. Colvin, and these form almost a diary 
of Samoan affairs during four years. Begun simply to 
gratify a private friend, when the manuscript accumu- 
lated Stevenson began to regard the letters as material 
for a future volume: ‘‘ It came over me the other day 
suddenly,” he writes, ‘‘that this diary of mine to you 
would make good pickings after I am dead, and a man 
could make some kind of a book out of it without much 
trouble.” A book has now been made, but obviously, 
though some things might be omitted, rehandling of the 
matter could not be attempted. It exhibits a most 
attractive personality, in undress, as he would appear 
to his intimates ; and Stevenson as a man is admirable 
in undress. Stevenson, as a writer, does not appear so 
admirable in the haste and disarray of his monthly 
budgets. 

Mr. Colvin sometimes pleaded for more of personal 
gossip and fewer details concerning the politics and 
people of the islands. The public will sympathize with 
Mr. Colvin. Doubtless a truly liberal mind, to which 
nothing human is altogether alien, ought to be interested 
in the brown Polynesian race, despite what Stevenson 
calls their ‘‘ knotless, rather flaccid character.” But 
our homely wits, with their insular prejudices, require 
to be tempted so far abroad. Stevenson had it in his 
power, by the vividness of his imagination and the 
magic of his style, to make us wander where he pleased ; 
but the jottings hastily thrust into his diary show no 
skill in arrangement and rarely are touched by the 
writer’s magic ; they are excellent materials for a book ; 
but an excellent book they certainly arenot. That they 
should be published is right, because it is inevitable. 

There was, of course, a remarkable instinct of style in 
Stevenson; but it did not work without effort; he 
needed laboriously to heighten and again to heighten 
his effects. A vivid sensation gave the hint to his 
imagination; he delivered what 4Avas vital from its 
accidental surroundings, and he raised it to a higher and 
finer life. Here we get certain hints on which he 
might afterwards have worked, together with much that 
he would remorselessly have sheared away. His 
familiarities of manner indicate the comradeship of the 
man; but it cannot be said that they are graceful 
familiarities ; he takes the first word that comes, and 
the right word with Stevenson was ordinarily not the 
first word but the last. ‘‘ This is what I wanted you to 
understand, for lots of the stuff sent home is, I imagine, 
rot—and slovenly rot—and some of it pompous rot ; and 
I ,want you to understand it is a /ay-in. Soon, if the 
tide of poeshie continues, I will send you a whole lot to 
damn.” Our admiration for the author of ‘‘ Kidnapped” 
and ‘‘ The Master of Ballantrae” cannot seduce us into 
any extraordinary admiration for such familiarities as 
these ; and there is too much of the same kind in the 
letters. The chit-chat of his correspondence is far from 
being divine chit-chat. 

It is most often when he writes of the wonders of 
external nature—the mystery of woods and streams, the 
trammelling luxuriance of the vegetation, the roar of 
surf upon the beach, the splendours of the sky, the 
pelting of rain, the stedfast frenzy of the gale—that 
some touch of the writer’s magic appears, as it were by 
a happy accident. Several of the earlier letters tell of 
Stevenson’s efforts to subdue the wild growths of the 
forest, and the struggle of man with nature turns him 
for the time into a poet, with a touch of Victor Hugo’s 
manner in his recital of the combat. Happy in his 
Southern island he confesses that he was not; but 

leasure he still knew, and among the pleasures of 
ailima not the least was that of his woodman’s work. 
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‘‘ High among these I place the delight of weeding out 
here alone by the garrulous water, under the silence of 
the high wood, broken by incongruous sounds of birds. 
. . . | wonder if any one had ever the same attitude to 
Nature as I hold, and have held for so long? This 
business fascinates me like a tune or a passion, yet all 
the while I thrill with a strong distaste. The horror of 
the thing, objective and subjective, is always present to 
my mind ; the horror of creeping things, a superstitious 
horror of the void and the powers about me, the horror 
of my own devastation and continual murders. The life 
of the plants comes through my finger-tips, their 
struggles go to my heart like supplications. I feel 
myself blood-boltered ; then I Jook back on my cleared 
grass, and count myself an ally in a fair quarrel, and 
make stout my heart.” 

Pleasures he knew, but, save in his domestic life, 
Stevenson at Samoa did not possess an assured happi- 
ness. His literary work was often a painful strain upon 
one whose health, at best, was fragile. Honoured and 
loved by his brown friends their ‘‘ Tusitala” was; but 
he threw himself adventurously, gallantly, perhaps. 
rashly, into many a combat which brought anxiety as 
well as hope on their behalf. His whole life, indeed, 
was somewhat too much of an adventure, without 
guiding lights, except those of a quick sense of justice, 
or what seemed such, and a generoussympathy. And, 
although he accepted his remote island home as an 
abiding-place for life and death, his heart was still subject 
to attacks of nostalgia, when the thought of Scotland 
came back upon him: ‘If I could only be buried in the 
hills, under the heather and a table tombstone like the 
martyrs, where the whaups and plovers are crying.” The 
four years, of which these letters form a record, were 
years of incessant, almost hectic, energy ; Stevenson 
was wearing himself out; but at least he was wholly 
alive. In criticizing Zola’s ‘‘ Débacle ” he confesses that 
he could not read the third part; it suffers, he says, 
from impaired vitality, and uncertain aim—two deadly 
sicknesses—‘‘ Vital—that’s what I am at, first : wholly 
vital, with a buoyancy of life. Then lyrical, if it may 
be, and picturesque.” The words are descriptive of 
Stevenson’s own life; it was vital and it was lyrical; 
but we feel that the vitality burnt the oil of life away 
faster than the lamp was fed ; and the lyrical quality in 
his life needed something of a superimposed law to give 
it the steadiness of the great lyric. It suffered from the 
element of adventure, high and gallant as the adventure 
aspired to be. ‘‘ To his ardent fancy,” says Mr. Colvin, 
‘*the world was a theatre glowing with the lights and 
bustling with the incidents of romance.” So, in truth, 
it was ; and the highest province of the imagination is. 
not romance. We have not endeavoured to extract 
Samoan history from the chronicle contained in these 
letters, nor to trace the course of Stevenson’s activity 
as an author. His biographer will turn the present 
volume to its true account ; as material for a memoir it 
will prove invaluable. 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S STUDIES. 


‘* Studies in Early Victorian Literature.” By Frederic 
Harrison. London: Edward Arnold. 1895. 


WE have a great respect for Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
He is one of that small class who have the courage 
of their opinions, and of that still smaller class whose 
Opinions are, as a rule, worth the expense of such 
courage. But he is sometimes very provoking ; one can 
never be sure of him. Sound in the noble parts, his 
instincts and sympathies are generally in the right; 
but, unfortunately, he appears to have little confidence 
in those excellent guides, or, to speak more correctly, he 
is always ready to abandon them when it serves his 
turn to do so. For the fact is that if truth, or what he 
believes to be truth, is dear to him, his own reputation 
for “distinction” is dearer. He is one of those writers 
whose first object is to strike ; to whom an epigram, a 
paradox, a stroke of wit, a telling phrase present irresis- 
tible attractions ; and in whose eyes the one defect which 
no merits can compensate is tameness. The consequence 
of this is that Mr. Harrison is always one of the most 
delightful of companions, but not always the most trust- 
worthy of guides. He frequently reminds us of Hazlitt 
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Like Hazlitt’s, his judgments are often a singular and 
whimsical compound of extravagance and discrimination, 
of perversity and soundness, of sobriety and reckless- 
ness. Like Hazlitt, he will be nothing if he cannot be 
himself. Where on any particular question the popular 
verdict happens to be in the right, Mr. Harrison, like 
Hazlitt, is pretty sure to be in the wrong; but where the 
popular verdict happens to be in the wrong, the odds 
are that, like Hazlitt, Mr. Harrison will be in the right. 

We hasten to say, however, that in the present volume 
Mr. Harrison’s characteristic merits far outweigh his cha- 
racteristic defects. The least satisfactory part of the book 
is the opening chapter on the general features of Victorian 
Literature. Here all that is true is remarkable only for 
the vigour with which it is expressed, and most of what 
is new is, to say the least, extremely questionable. It is 
‘surely greatly overstating the case to say that ‘‘ the 
central note in modern English literature is the dominant 
influence of Sociology,” and to describe Carlyle as ‘‘ the 
literary dictator of Victorian prose” is absurd. No prose 
writer of equal eminence has had so little literary 
influence as Carlyle, and what is true of him since his 
death was equally true even during his lifetime. When 
Mr. Harrison remarks generally (p. 20) of modern 
English prose that it has a most fastidious taste in form, 
it is not surprising to find him contradicting or at least 
modifying his hasty and erroneous generalization by 
observing (p. 11) that it is often marked ‘‘ by a riotous 
extravagance,” a ‘‘ crude and garrulous commonplace,” 
or that it ‘‘ trots along breathless in its shirt-sleeves ” 
(p. 9). We cannot agree with him when he says that 
in Tennyson’s ‘‘ In Memoriam” “ there is not a single 
false note, nothing commonplace.” There surely are 
many—and these most aggravating—false notes in it, 
and the art with which expression is used now to glorify 
and now to disguise commonplace is perhaps its dis- 
‘tinguishing characteristic. With one remark we heartily 
agree. Speaking of the Grote and Gardiner school of his- 
torians Mr. Harrison observes : ‘‘ It would seem as if the 
charge which some of our historians are most anxious 
to avoid is the charge of being ‘ readable ’ and of keeping 
to themselves any fact that they know.” Admirably 


' aid! Mr. Harrison does not contemplate very hope- 


fully our present prospects in literature, and we share, 
‘we own, in his depression. ‘‘Let us accept,” he says 
with pathetic resignation, ‘‘what the dregs of the 
mineteenth century can give us without murmuring.” 
But Mr. Harrison is no pessimist. He believes that a 
_ time is coming, that if our Stevensons and 

erediths and Howells’s look on life ‘‘ from private 
boxes with opera-glasses in their kid-gloved hands,” 
there will again be ‘‘ romances of passion and incident, 
of strenuous ambition and mad merriment.” But ‘ not 
to-day,” he sighs, ‘‘ not to-day nor to-morrow.” Mr. 
Harrison has not much new to say about Carlyle, 
but much which is questionable. He certainly over- 
estimates the influence of the ‘‘ Letters and Speeches 
of Cromwell” when he tells us that the work ‘‘ com- 
pletely reversed the judgment of the English nation 
about their greatest man.” This was no doubt Carlyle’s 
own opinion; but Hallam, Macaulay, and many others 
had reversed this judgment long before Carlyle’s work 
appeared. It is difficult to understand what Mr. Harri- 
son means when he says of Carlyle, ‘‘ all thata man of 
letters, of great genius, and lofty spirit could do by con- 
suming and producing mere printed paper, he did.” If 
he means that Carlyle, like Southey, saw everything 
through the spectacles of books, and read life and men 
as a mere literary recluse, nothing could be more untrue. 
No man who has ever lived had more of that vivida 
‘vis ingenit which transforms and assimilates, like a 
fierce core of fire, the fuel on which it feeds. Carlyle’s 
limitations were not the result of his being, as Mr. 
Harrison puts it, a mere omnivorous reader and omni- 
genous writer of books. They were the result of the 
narrow intensity of his genius and temper, and would 
have been as conspicuous had he figured in public life as 
prominently ashis own Cromwell. Mr. Harrison’sestimate 
of Macaulay is temperate and just. We should ourselves 
be inclined to emphasize a little more strongly Macau- 
a singular deficiency, as a rhetorician, in the sense 
of the becoming. How a writer whose taste had been 
formed quite as much on the sympathetic study of 
Demosthenes, Thucydides, and the best Greek models, 
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as on the Latin rhetoricians, could fall into such paren- 
thyrst as Macaulay habitually indulges in is simply 
inexplicable. Nothing more revolting to good taste 
than the famous passage describing St. Peter’s grave- 
yard in the Tower could possibly be penned ; for what 
can be more repulsive than the expression of pathetic 
sentiment in clanging rhetorical declamation? Again, 
the celebrated description of the trial of Warren Hast- 
ings and of Charles II.’s last Sunday at Whitehall are 
painfully comprehensive illustrations of Pope’s admirable 
lines : 

False eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 

Its gaudy colours spreads on every place. 

All glares alike, without distinction gay. 

The works which are most free from Macaulay’s 
characteristic vices are those works to which Mr. Harri- 
son, curiously enough, has not even referred, namely, 
his speeches and the articles contributed to the ‘‘ Bio- 
graphica Britannica.” Goethe observed of Byron that 
the moment he begins to think he is a child. This is 
equally, perhaps more, true of Macaulay. It may be 
questioned whether any original reflection, whether any 
observation having the smallest claim to profoundness or 
subtlety could be found in all his voluminous writings. 
And yet how great is our debt to him ; our debt to him 
as an example of a life, to quote Mr. Harrison’s words, 
‘‘of purity, honour, courage, generosity, affection, and 
manly perseverance, almost without a stain or a defect,” 
our debt to him as one who has, in spite of all his defects, 
added another name to the bede-roll of our national 
classics, and who has contributed as much as any writer 
in the present century to the instruction and amusement 
of scholars and to the education of the multitude. 

Of Mr. Harrison’s estimates of the novelists, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Thackeray, Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, 
Kingsley, Trollope, and George Eliot, we may say, what 
Martial says of his own epigrams—we pay Mr. Harrison 
the compliment of reversing the epithets—Sunt mala, 
sunt quedam mediocria, sunt ltona plura. In other 
words, Mr. Harrison’s estimates are sometimes para- 
doxical and extravagant: sometimes so simply cor- 
roborative of what has long been obvious to every 
one, that the repetition becomes mere platitude: not 
unfrequently quite admirable. Conspicuous among in- 
stances of the first kind is his estimate of Lord Bea- 
consfield’s novels. We are quite ready to allow that they 
‘*abound in epigrams, pictures, characters, and scenes 
of [rare] wit.” We will even allow Mr. Harrison’s 
assertion that ‘‘Coningsby” and ‘‘ Sybil” created a 
political party, and provided them with a new pro- 
gramme to pass unchallenged, but we decline to believe 
in the durability of shoddy and tinsel, in the immortality 
of anything which never possessed the principle of life. 
Wit, and especially the wit of Disraeli, is a poor anti- 
septic. These novels are rapidly going the way of 
Theodore Hook’s, and if they are not as completely for- 
gotten in another fifty years it will be because of the 
political fame of their author. We are heartily in accord 
with the greater part of what Mr. Harrison says about 
Thackeray; but to whom but to a fool could it be “a per- 
petual problem if ‘ Vanity Fair’ be a cynic’s viewof life, the 
sardonic grin of a misanthrope gloating over the trickery 
and meanness of mankind”? We wonder at Mr. Harri- 
son condescending to defend Thackeray from such a 
suspicion. We think, too, that Mr. Harrison need not 
have tagged on to his hearty and generous appreciation 
of Dickens’s genius and work a wholly superfluons com- 
mentary on his defects. No one requires to be re- 
minded of his tendency to caricature and farce, of his 
vulgarity and deficiency in style. ‘‘ He knows nothing 
of the crisp, modulated, balanced, and reserved mastery 
of phrase and sentence which marks Thackeray.” Of 
course he does not, and who ever supposed that he did ? 
We do not at all like the very patronizing way in which 
Mr. Harrison speaks of ‘‘ friend Anthony,” and weventure 
to think that Anthony Trollope has other claims to a place 
in a review of the Victorian novelists than those based 
simply on the ‘‘ enormous popularity he once enjoyed ” 
and ‘ the space he filled for a whole generation.” Trol- 
lope no doubt wrote as much trash as any man of his 
time, and no one would claim a very high place for his best 
work; but the author of The Barchester Cycle and, per- 
haps we may add, of ‘‘ Orley Farm,” of ‘‘ The Eustace Dia- 
mends,” and of the two ‘‘ Phineas Finns,” will, we venture 
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to predict, be read long after ‘‘ Coningsby,” ‘‘ Sybil,” 
and ‘‘ Tancred” have falsified Mr. Harrison’s prophecy. 
Mr. Harrison himself admits that Trollope managed to 
‘*see to the very marrow of the prelates of a cathedral, 
to the inner histories of the duke’s castle and the squire’s 
home, into the secret musings of the rector’s daughter, 
and into the tangled web of parliamentary intrigue”; and 
he adds, “he did all this with a perfectly sure and subtle 
touch.” Surely this is much and very much. The best 
chapter in Mr. Harrison’s book is, we think, the chapter 
on Charles Kingsley, which is admirable, and admirable 
in all respects. And next to this we should place the 
chapter on George Eliot, which seems to us a model of 
discriminating criticism, though we wish Mr. Harrison 
had not paused to peddle over the metrical peculiarities 
of the ‘‘ Spanish Gypsy.” No one ever supposed that 
George Eliot had the ear of a poet. 

Mr. Harrison has given us a welcome and delightful 
book, and if we have ventured to comment freely on 
what appears to us to be questionable or defective in it, 
it is not because we are insensible of its distinguished 
merits, of its value as an important, and even memor- 
able, contribution to modern critical literature. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS. 


“‘The Private Life of Warren Hastings.” By Sir 
Charles Lawson. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


“[ Sane are some subjects which seem to have a 
perennial fascination for our countrymen. The 
French Revolution and the character of Warren Hastings 
belong to this category. One would have thought there 
was little left to be said either for or against the first 
Governor-General of India, and yet the stream of Warren 
Hastings literature flows on. The secret of the charm 
of Sir Charles Lawson’s contribution to this chapter of 
national biography lies in the frankly personal nature 
of its contents. We are not invited to consider the 
conduct of the Rohilla war or the treatment of the 
Begums of Oude; but we are told all about Warren 
Hastings’ pecuniary affairs, his friends and enemies, 
his fruitless attempt to get a peerage from the Prince 
Regent, and his ‘‘elegant Marian.” Pomposity is 
the bane of history, and we are grateful to Sir Charles 
Lawson for his description of the grounds and furniture 
of Daylesford House (the drawing-room chairs were solid 
ivory and the curtains pale blue satin trimmed with 
silver lace), as well as for his information that the 
Governor-General drank a little Madeira while in India, 
and nothing but water while in England. The book is 
illustrated by portraits of the celebrities who lived at 
the end of the last century, including Hastings and 
his wife, by reproductions of Gilray’s caricatures, and by 
an engraving of the trial scene in Westminster Hall. A 
gallery, filled by peers’ friends, covered the stairs and 
half the great window at the end of the hall, which were 
injured by the dynamite explosion a few yearsago. Had 
the dynamiter been abroad in 1788 he might indeed have 
achieved immortality. We believe that the personal 
details and the illustrations of this delightful book will 
give most people a more vivid idea of the great drama 
and its actors than even the periods of Macaulay. 

It was the good fortune of Warren Hastings to be 
attacked, in life and after death, by the two greatest 
rhetoricians of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
and on grounds of party hatred. Hastings was 
assuredly a great administrator: but there have been 
other administrators equally great, over whose memories 
oblivion has steadily crept, and whose names suggest 
little or nothing to the popular mind. Hastings would 
have quietly taken his place in the gallery of respectable 
proconsuls by the side of Cornwallis, Bentinck, Dal- 
housie, and Lawrence, had it not been for the vindictive- 
ness of Philip Francis and the vanity of Edmund Burke. 
Francis returned from India possessed by one idea, 
revenge. Hastings had defeated him in council and 
wounded him in a duel: Hastings’ friend, Sir Elijah 
Impey, had sentenced him to pay £5000 to an injured 
husband for tampering with his wife. If in return for 
these amenities he could not ruin Hastings and Impey, 
his name was not Francis. He got hold of Burke, whose 
personal and political fortunes were then at their lowest 
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ebb ; for Lord Rockingham, who largely financed the 
impecunious orator, was dead, and the king had just 
turned Fox and North out to make way for Pitt. 
Francis had all the details of the Indian case at his 
fingers’ ends, and he persuaded Burke that the prosecu- 
tion of Hastings would be popular out of doors. Burke 
thought he saw a chance of rehabilitating the Whig 
party in the country, and of placing himself on a pinnacle 
of imperishable renown. He threw himself into the im- 
peachment business with all the intensity, and with 
something of the insanity, of genius. Charles Fox was. 
still under the domination of Burke, and so the Whig 
party was committed to what turned out to be as great 
a fiasco as the Parnell Commission. And yet there are 
people who express surprise that Burke was never a 
Cabinet Minister, and that in his lifetime he was a 
political failure! There is no more striking instance of 
Burke’s want of judgment and of mental balance than. 
that he should have devoted ten years of his life 
to the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and have 
dragged his party after him into a prosecution which 
the public very soon perceived was the outcome of 
private malice and a desire to make party capital. The 
conduct of Pitt, who was Prime Minister, in consenting 
to the impeachment by the House of Commons has been 
blamed by the friends of Warren Hastings, we think 
unjustly. It was then, it still is, and we hope it always- 
will be, impossible for a Government to resist any pro- 
ceedings which charge a public official with corruption. 
But Pitt did behave with inexplicable baseness when he 
not only refused to ask Parliament to pay Hastings the 
costs of his defence but interfered to prevent the East 
India Company from doing so. Hastings was in his- 
sixty-third year when he was acquitted after a trial 
which lasted seven years. His costs amounted to 
%100,000, which seems a pretty heavy lawyer’s bill— 
it is at the rate of over £14,000a year—though no doubt 
heavy expenses were contracted before the trial began: 
in the preparation of evidence. The printed brief 
delivered to counsel for the defence extended to twenty- 
four folio volumes, and Law’s retainer was five hundred 
guineas. Hastings memorialized the House of Commons 
to grant him compensation, but Pitt, to whom the- 
petition was sent, refused, in a curt note, to submit it 
to the Sovereign, though he did not hesitate, as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to debit the country with the 
enormous costs of the prosecution. But the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company behaved very well.. 
They resolved to grant Hastings a sum of £71,080 as 
an indemnification for his costs and an annuity of £5000 
for life. It will hardly be believed that the Board of Con- 
trol, of which Dundas was the head, refused to sanction 
these proposals, astexcessive ; and ultimately Hastings. 
received from the directors £50,000 down and £4000 a 
year for life. We presume that he settled his bill of 
costs for ten shillings in the pound, and his three counsel,. 
Law, Plumer, and Dallas, might well have foregone 
some of their fees, for the trial brought them so much 
reputation that they all attained to the highest posts on 
the bench. But Pitt’s meanness in this matter was quite 
unworthy of him, and was the less intelligible as the- 
impeachment was a Whig move and not a Government 
proposal. Pitt might very well have rubbed it into Fox, 
Burke, and Sheridan by asking the House of Commons. 
to pay the bill which the folly of ‘‘ right honourable 
—- opposite” had incurred. But we suppose 

itt felt as sore about the Warren Hastings trial as the 
late Mr. W. H. Smith felt about the Parnell Commission,. 
and for the same reason. In both cases the Minister was. 
persuaded into creating a special tribunal for a party 
purpose against his better judgment ; in both cases the 
proceedings were abortive, and made the Government 
unpopular; Pitt never forgave Hastings; and Smith 
probably never forgave Parnell. 

Twenty years after the trial the Prince Regent, who 
was exactly what the French call un faux bonhomme, and 
was always inaking great professions of friendship to. 
Hastings, brought him and Sheridan together at the 
Pavilion at Brighton. ‘‘Sherry” advanced at the 
instigation of the Prince, and said, ‘‘ The part which I 
took in events long gone by must not be regarded as. 
any test of my private opinions, because I was then a 
public pleader, whose duty it is, under all circumstances, 
to make good the charges which he is commissioned to 
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bring forward.” Now, most men in the presence of 
royalty would have simpered and uttered some banality 
about bygones being bygones. But Hastings did nothing 
of the kind. He drew back a step ; looked Sheridan in 
the face; made a low bow; and said nothing. There 
is a fine implacability about this, for, as Hastings said 
afterwards, ‘‘had he confessed as much twenty years 
ago, he might have done me some service.” Besides, 
Sheridan was utterly wrong ; he was not a professional 
counsel, a hired advocate in the case. He was one of the 
managers of the House of Commons, appointed to be 
so because he had made speeches against Hastings in 
Parliament. If ever an unprincipled Whig did give 
himself away, the genial ‘‘ Sherry” did so on this 
occasion. 

There is a very incisive sketch in this book of that 
most interesting and maligned person, Sir Philip Francis. 
Junius is one of the best-abused men of the last century: 
yet there is much that might be urged in his defence. 
He was a man of immense ability and energy, and 
he was a clerk in a Government office at a time when 
dukes who could not spell governed the country, and 
packed the best offices with their pimps and parasites. 
‘*Oppression makes a wise man mad,” and Francis wrote 
bitterly and anonymously, but about real abuses. Where 
is the crime in this? How many public men are there 
to-day who would care or dare to avow their anonymous 
productions in the press? The late Mr. Jennings 
asserted in ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone, a Study,” from the very 
best means of information, that after Mr. Gladstone had 
occupied office in a Liberal Government, he continued 
to write articles in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review” attacking 
the principles and practice of the Liberal party ; and the 
assertion has not been denied. Francis wrote ata time 
when there were not the hundred and one vehicles for 
anonymous criticism that now exist, and his letters made 
a profound sensation, both because they were well 
written, and because they were true. He seems to have 
been an agreeable man in society, a good hater, and 
very impudent. He quarrelled with Burke over the 
French Revolution, and the greatest impertinence of 
which he ever was guilty was his criticism of the style 
of the Reflections. ‘‘ My dear Burke,” he wrote, ‘I 
wish I could teach you that polish is necessary to 
preservation.” Francis was so much disturbed by the 
publication of ‘‘ Junius Identified” towards the end of 
his life, that he gave up Brooks’s, where men asked him 
questions. 

It is pleasant to learn from Sir Charles Lawson that 
Warren Hastings, after the troubles of his impeachment 
were over, lived an ideally happy life at Daylesford with 
his wife and friends for twenty-two years. The real 
answer to Burke’s hysterical rhetoric about rapacity and 
corruption is that in the thirty-one years of his official 
career in India Warren Hastings seems to have made 
about £100,000. This would be thought too much to- 
day, when the borrowing of a few thousand rupees from 
matives has caused the dismissal of a Commissioner; but 
it was nothing in those days. It fact it was about as 
much as Francis, his accuser, brought back after six 
years. Of this sum, Hastings sunk £66,000 in the 
house and grounds of Daylesford. Annuitants are 
proverbially long-lived, and on the £4000 a year which 
the directors allowed him, the ex-Governor-General 
lived to the age of eighty-five. He hada horror of the 
nastiness of disease, and just before he died threw a 
«cambric handkerchief over his face. 


CANON GORE ON THE INCARNATION. 


** Dissertations on Subjects connected with the Incar- 
nation.” By Charles Gore, M.A., Canon of West- 
minster. London: John Murray. 1895. 


Bern: GORE is still comparatively a young man; 

but he has won for himself a striking and, indeed, 
an unique position not only at Oxford, or amongst the 
clergy and students of theology, but with the religious 
world at large. Serious persons read his books, and 
are deeply interested in his speculations ; but, when he 
occupies the pulpit at Westminster Abbey, a large 
crowd gathers to hear him speak to them of the Sermon 
on the Mount, for instance, in simple, practical language 
understanded of all. 
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The present volume, however, is confessedly not 
intended for the world in general ; but as the author 
states at the opening of his preface, it is ‘‘ the fulfilment 
of an intention expressed in the preface to the Bampton 
Lectures of 1891 to prepare a supplementary volume 
addressed to a more strictly theological public.” It is 
divided into three parts ; of which the first is a disserta- 
tion on the Virgin Birth of Our Lord; the second, a 
dissertation on the Consciousness of Our Lord; and the 
third, a dissertation on the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion. All three parts alike are distinguished by much 
learning and subtlety of thought, by great clearness of 
expression, and by an entire absence of controversial 
acrimony. The second dissertation, on Our Lord’s 
Consciousness, is likely to be that which, within the 
English Church at all events, will command most atten- 
tion ; partly, because the question therein discussed is 
of vital moment to all who receive the Catholic faith that 
Christ is ‘‘ Very God of Very God,” and, partly, because 
Canon Gore’s view on this question has already been 
more or less explicitly made known, and in the strider 
orthodox circles has created not a little alarm, and 
brought down some trenchant criticism on his head. 
When the Eternal Son became incarnate, did He, ‘‘in 
assuming human nature, so truly enter into it as really 
to grow and live as Son of Man under properly human 
conditions, that is to say also under properly human 
limitations ?” For instance, was He under the properly 

,human limitation of ignorance ? This, in a few words, 

and to employ Canon Gore’s own phraseology, is the 
question before us ; and he finally answers it straight- 
forwardly enough when he arrives at the conclusion that 
there was ‘‘a real abandonment, on the part of the 
Eternal Son in becoming incarnate, of divine prerogatives 
inconsistent with a proper human experience,” that ‘‘ the 
real Incarnation involves a real self-impoverishment, a 
real self-emptying, a real self-limitation on the part of 
the Eternal Word of God.” 

Canon Gore argues with great fairness and great 
reasonableness in support of this conclusion, which he 
maintains to be alike demanded by any thorough con- 
sideration of what the Incarnation must involve, and by 
any unbiassed judgment of what the statements of Holy 
Scripture itself imply when taken asa whole. At the 
same time, he does not pretend that this position is 
entirely free from difficulty, for ‘‘ it may well be that the 
absolute truth is incomprehensible by us, and does not 
admit of being fully interpreted by human words”: and 
he very frankly allows that, though he believes it to be 
‘‘ wholly consistent with the actual dogmatic decisions 
of ecumenical councils,” still ‘‘the great bulk of the 
language of ecclesiastical writers is against” it. And, 
no doubt, from a Catholic point of view, this latter 
objection is a formidable one ; it is a dangerous business 
to find oneself differing, or even appearing to differ, from 
the saints and the sages. That is a mere burlesque, 
however, of the Catholic doctrine of authority which 
imagines that it precludes even the freest theological 
speculation as to the precise significance of those com- 

paratively few fundamental dogmas which are absolutely 
de fide; so that in the present matter, for example, 
though it would be impossible for a Catholic believer to 
go back upon the dogma that Christ was very God, or 
upon the dogma that Christ was very man, there is 
nothing whatever to hinder him from employing his 
reverent intelligence upon the solution of such problems 
as these two dogmas from time to time suggest. The 
tendency of theological speculation varies in different 
ages, and is largely directed and coloured by their 
general temporary conditions. In the earlier days of 
Christianity it was inevitable that the energy of the 
Church should be above all things expended upon main- 
taining and explaining the Godhead of our Lord, for it 
was against this doctrine that the more important 
heretics contended, openly or insidiously. The acumen 
of theologians therefore was exercised mainly in the dis- 
cussion of this doctrine; and the very energy which 
they were driven to expend upon it may well have led 
them into some neglect of the doctrine of His Manhood, 
with all which that involves, and even on their own 
particular line into certain exaggerations of statement. 
In some degree as a reaction from this, but still more 
probably as a part of our general modern tendency to 
bring religion into immediate contact with the actua’ 
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affairs of this world, the doctrine of Christ’s very 
Manhood nowadays forces itself to the front; and we 
vigorously demand that upon this cardinal point 
theological science shall do its best to arrive at the 
exact truth of things, so far as the human mind can 
grasp it. Canon Gore represents with exceeding ability 
and distinctness this younger school of theologians, 
and his present volume is an admirable specimen of 
their aim and method. It is a valuable contribution to 
contemporary theological thought, and will be read with 
interest and profit alike for its own worth, and for its 
significance as the product of that new, vigorous, yet 
fundamentally orthodox thought, which has sprung up 
in the Church within the last few years. That the book 
will be altogether understood and accepted is not to be 
dreamed of. For even good and wise men too easily 
become stereotyped in their ideas, and look with great 
alarm upon any new development of speculation, how- 
ever careful and reverent. 


THE SECRETS OF THE SHORT STORY. 


“‘ How to Write Fiction: a Practical Study of Technique.” 
London: Bellairs & Co. 1895. 


“THERE was once, and may possibly still be, a gentle- 
man named Mr. Percy Russell, who wrote a most 
refreshing handbook to authorship, the ‘‘ Author’s 
Manual,” and gave it to the world, with his portrait 
complete, for some petty consideration of shillings. 
And now here is some anonymous genius underselling 
Mr. Percy Russell, and telling the precious secret to 
everybody, young and old, for a mere three-and-sixpence 
(nett). He is anonymous, but it is evident from internal 
evidence that he is a person of consequence in the literary 
world. Witness the ‘‘ Eminent Novelist,” eminent but 
éncognito, who testifies that the book is ‘‘ replete” with 
information for which ‘‘ thousands of young writers are 
thirsting.” And there is ‘‘an Editor and Reviewer,” 
who says that ‘‘ the book states clearly the permanent 
factors and qualities in imaginative literature.” And 
Professor Edward Dowden, showing himself bravely for 
what he is amidst the group of witnesses masked and 
cloaked, also finds the Great Unknown “‘ both teaches 
and suggests.” Besides which there was ‘‘a lady, a 
stranger,” who ‘‘ appealed” to the author for instruction 
and direction (and such ‘‘ appeals are common”’), and 
who, under the directions given, finally last spas- 
modic effort, we infer—produced a story, which was 
‘accepted with enthusiasm by the editor of one of 
the best known English magazines”; whether ‘‘ Yellow 
Book” or ‘‘ Family Herald” is not stated. Moreover, 
the author has himself, in his own person, produced 
‘short stories and novels” and studied the ‘‘ best fiction.” 
In spite of Mr. Percy Russell's postcard from Mr. Glad- 
stone—for Mr. Gladstone wrote to acknowledge Mr. Percy 
Russell’s book—we think our unknown teacher has estab- 
lished a very strong @ prior claim to rank equal with his 
precursor in this.comparatively neglected branch of 
technical instruction. 

Scattered through the book are a few slight but 
suggestive contributions to the autobiography of the 
Unknown. ‘‘He left College realizing that fiction 
offered the widest and most adequate ””"—what a shib- 
boleth of a word that is !—‘‘ most adequate means of 
touching the hearts and lives of those who read. But 
how to use the instrument, how really to touch the 
hearts and lives of the public—that was the prac- 
tical question which he carried in turn from one 
eminent writer to another, only to be met with 
vague and helpless answers.” One may imagine their 
answers. ‘‘Any writer, young or old, who has gone 
to an acknowledged master of literature in order to 
get instruction, knows how little practical assistance 
is commonly obtained.” Then he “stumbled on a 
volume of short stories by Guy de Maupassant,” and 
lo! there was light. ‘‘ He read the volume again and 
again, each time discovering new subtleties of artistic 
structure,” and from that and the common passion for 
print, this bookful of valuable instruction was begotten. 
This claim to have read some of De Maupassant’s stories 
is, indeed, no vain boast. The whole of the book is 
compact of allusions to ‘‘ The Necklace,” which is finally 
priated in detail ; there are allusions to at least a dozen 
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other of Maupassant’s tales, and his very special form 
is used, as King Og used his bed, as the standard for 
short story of any description. From selected works by 
Maupassant the author deduces a ‘‘ General Method of 
Writing Short Stories,” which is as charmingly obvious 
as it is charmingly impracticable. First, says the 
teacher, catch your idea, get a ‘‘ starting idea, situation, 
or trait of character.” ‘‘To get a new idea,” he pro- 
ceeds gallantly, ‘‘one must go beyond the bounds of 
his everyday life, or he must make discoveries under- 
neath the surface. The ideas that one finds under 
his feet do not usually come by mere luck. They 
are the result of skill and long study, and if a man 
does get at them, he proves himself so much the 
brighter than his fellows.” Could anything be more 
helpful to these thousands of thirsty young writers ? 
It amounts to this, that with an imagination, if you 
want to write short stories, you may, by trying, evolve 
ideas for short stories. The other instruction pro- 
vides that the story must be concrete, not the idea 
but its realization, that only things pertaining to the 
story must be put into the story, that it is advisable 
to make a clever use of contrasts, and that the story 
should properly have a sort of termination. ‘‘ The reader 
expects some pertinent conclusion, and if he does not 
find it he says the story is a failure, and when he has 
gotten the essential idea he does not care to read 
further.” Thencomeafterthoughts. ‘‘ He may read on 
to the end out of curiosity to see if anything more does 
happen. But if there is nothing more he is disappointed.” 
Could anything be subtler ? 

Such value as this book possesses is its conclusive 
demonstration of the insignificance of the deliberate 
factor in the art of short-story writing. The qualities 
that make the short story, the qualities that make all 
literature, are innate. There are norules for the greater 
factors, because the essential in literature is tem- 
perament. Every writer who is worth reading is a law 
unto himself. This poor man struggling with his 
muddled attempts to evolve a more general law, finds 
it necessary to ignore altogether in a discussion 
of the short story ‘‘ Frankenstein,” ‘‘ The Scarlet 
Letter,” the ‘‘ Florentine Nights,” Chamisso, Richter’s 
‘Schmelzle,” the ‘‘Island Nights’ Entertainments ” 
and ‘Jekyll and Hyde,” the tales of Mrs. Ewing, 
and the short stories of such divergent contemporary 
types as Mr. George Meredith, M. Zola, Mr. Bret 
Harte, Mr. Gissing, and Katherine Tynan. These are 
a few of his omissions. He mentions Mr. Kipling, 
merely to pass him by as “‘ not at all remarkable as an 
artist.” Mr. Thomas Hardy is ‘‘ sound and healthy,” 
but ‘‘ by no means delicate in workmanship,” and then 
he comes to the real glories of contemporary literature, 
to Mr. Harland, and Mr. Lowry, and the little circle of 
minor writers grouped about these leaders. His appre- 
ciations of Miss Wilkins, Mr. Gilbert Parker, and Mr. 
Marriott Watson, fail to redeem him. Mr. Gilbert 
Parker’s stories are studies of ‘‘ atmosphere and effects ” 
—effects !—while the creator of Dick Ryder ‘‘ has given 
dramatic and pictorial effect to certain notions, ideas, and 
possibilities.” The process was inevitable. Regarding 
short-story writing as an art that may be deliberately 
learnt, consider only its artifice, set a dull pedantic ill- 
read man to judge it by the examiner’s method, so many 
marks added for this laborious imitation of Maupassant 
and so many deducted for that rule broken, and a group of 
diligent writers, without insight, imagination, humour, 
or spontaneity, without any enduring quality whatever to 
interfere with their deliberately ‘‘ artistic” efforts, passes 
naturally to the top of the list. Conceive the mental 
condition of a man who éan state that the aim of fiction 
is to touch the hearts and lives of the public, can proceed 
to investigate the method of touching the hearts and 
lives of the public, and can reason himself into ranking 
Mr. Harland above Mr. Kipling! We have noticed this 
book at some length, first, because it is well to warn 
the thirsty young writer against disappointment; and, 
secondly, because we have already seen very similar sug- 
gestions to those advanced in it, in newspaper articles here 
andthere. The book, we are inclined to think, is not an 
isolated expression of foolishness ; it is one symptom of 
a fairly energetic movement of self-assertion on the part 
of the little group of journalists whose work it chiefly 
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LA GALILEE. 


**La Galilée.” Paris : Calmann Lévy. 


895. 


I 
pid the time of their respective publications, we drew 

attention in these columns to ‘‘ Le Désert” and to 
‘* Jérusalem,” the earlier instalments of that trilogy of 
travel which Pierre Loti now concludes with ‘‘La 
Galilée.” The completed work certainly forms the most 
picturesque description of the Holy Land and its sur- 
roundings which has yet been given to the world. We 
close this third volume with a sense of having really 
seen the places which had been a sort of sacred mystery 
to us from earliest childhood. As we remarked when 
“Le Désert” came before us for review, Loti is a 
master of enchantment, and so cunningly combines the 
arts of harmony and colour in writing that he carries us, 
like St. Thomas, whither we would not. In other words, 
by the strange and scarcely analyzable charm of his style, 
he bewitches us beyond our better judgment. But a 
reaction comes, and we are obliged to admit that in the 
case of ‘* La Galilée” it has come somewhat soon. 

It was only while reading this third volume that we 
became conscious that Pierre Loti was doing rather a 
mechanical thing. In ‘‘ Le Désert” we were ready to 
believe that nothing but the fascination of wild places 
took him across the wilderness and up into that grotesque 
shrine of Christianity that lurks among the fierce pin- 
nacles of Mount Sinai. In ‘‘ Jérusalem,” led away by 
the pathos of the scene and the poignant grace of the 
pilgrim’s reflections, we still persuaded ourselves to see 
in him one who withdrew from the turmoil of the West 
that he might worship among the dead upon Mount 
Moriah. But in ‘‘ La Galilée” the illusion disappears. 
Loti crosses Palestine, embarks upon the Sea of 
Gennesaret, ascends Mount Hermon, winds down into 
the rose-oasis of Damascus, no longer as the insouciant 
and aristocratic wanderer, ‘‘le Byron de nos jours,” but 
as a tourist like ourselves, wrapped in a bernous, it is 
true, and not personally conducted by Messrs. Cook & 
Sons, yet not the less surely an alien, manufacturing 
copy for the press. He is revealed as the ‘special 
correspondent,” bound, every night, however weary he 
may be, to ‘‘pan out” sufficient description to fill a certain 
space on the third page of the ‘‘ Figaro.” 

There is nothing dishonourable in being a special 
correspondent, nor is there a journalist living who might 
not envy Pierre Loti the suppleness and fluid felicity of 
his paragraphs. But this is not the light in which we 
have learned to know him. He has very carefully 
taught us to regard him as one to whom literature is 
indifferent, who never looks at a newspaper, whose 
impressions of men and manners are formed in lands 
whither his duties as a sailor have casually brought 
him, who writes of them out of the fullness of his heart, 
in easy exquisite numbers cast forth as the bird casts his 
song. We have had an idea that Loti never looks at a 
proof, that some comrade picks up the loose leaves as 
they flutter in the forecastle, and sends them surrepti- 
tiously to kind M. Calmann Lévy. When he is elected 
to the French Academy, he is the last to know it, and 
wonders, as he is rowed back from some Algerian 
harbour, what his men are shouting about on board his 
ship. All this is the legend of Loti, and we have 
nourished and cherished it, but it will not bear the fierce 
light that beats upon ‘‘ La Galilée.” We cannot pretend 
any longer ; we cannot force ourselves to think of a 
romantic pilgrim of the sea, flung ashore at Aleppo and 
wandering vaguely up into the spurs of Carmel. Cer- 
tainly not! This is a Monsieur Loti who is travelling 
in the pay of an enterprising Parisian newspaper, does 
his work very conscientiously, and is sometimes not a 
little bored with it. 

The reader, who finds out that he has been played with, 
grows captious and unjust. The result of discovering 
that Pierre Loti, notwithstanding the bernous and the 
Arab carpets, is nothing better than a glorified commis 
voyageur, has made us crusty. We are displeased that 
he should travel so fast, and be willing to scamper 
through the whole of ‘‘ce pays sacré de GAlil” in six 
weeks, It is reallyno matter of ours whether he lingers 
or not, and yet we resent that he should push on as mono- 
tonously as any of the Cookites do, about whom he is 
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so sarcastic. Our disgust invades us even when we read 
the famous descriptions ; we feel, not that they impressed 
themselves irresistibly upon him, but that he went out 
for the purpose of making them, and made them as fast 
as he could. He becomes, to our affronted fancy, a sort 
of huge and infinitely elaborate photographic machine, 
making exquisite kodaks as his guides hurried him along. 
All this, we admit, is very unfair, but it exemplifies the 
danger of admitting the public too much into the works 
of the musical box. We find ourselves glancing back 
at our old favourites with horrid new suspicions. Was 
he paid so much a line to make love to his plaintive 
bride in Tahiti? Did some newspaper engage him to 
pursue Aziyadé so madly through the length and breadth 
of Stamboul? Was the press kept waiting while Tante 
Claire was dying? These are hideous questions, and 
we thrust them from us, but Pierre Loti should really be 
made to realize that the romantic attachment which his 
readers bear him is a terder plant. He holds them 
because he is so wayworn and desolate, but if he read 
his Shelley he would learn that ‘‘ desolation is a delicate 
thing.” 

We would not be supposed to deny that ‘‘ La Galilée” 
is full of pages which Loti only could write, pictures 
which he alone could paint. Here is a marvellous 
vignette of that sombre and sepulchral city of Nablous, 
so rarely visited by Christians, so isolated in its notori- 
ous bigotry, which an outrage on a small Protestant 
mission has just brought prominently before us. Here 
is Nazareth in twilight, with the moon flooding the 
boundless gulf of grasses that stretch from its rocky 
feet. Very impressive is the picture of the dead city of 
Tiberias, along whose solemn and deserted quays, once 
thronged with shipping, no vessel has been moored for 
centuries, looking down at the reflection of its crenelated 
walls in the tideless waters of Gennesaret. Beautiful, 
too, and ‘‘du meilleur Loti,” is the description of the 
descent from the grey terraces of Hermon to that mira- 
culous oasis in the Idumean desert where Damascus 
lifts its rose-coloured minarets and domes out of pale- 
green orchards of poplars and pomegranates, beneath 
whose boughs the rivulets run sparkling over a carpet 
of iris and anemone. It is in forming impressions such 
as these, where no detail escapes the narrator’s eye, and 
not a word is said too little or too much, that Pierre Loti 
asserts that supremacy as a master of description which 
no carelessness and no inconsistency can deprive him of. 
He has little pretension to being an intellectual force in 
literature, but as a proficient in this species of sensuous 
legerdemain he has had no rival, and is not likely soon 
to be surpassed. 


FICTION. 
‘*A Modern Man.” By Ella MacMahon. London: 
J. M. Dent. 1895. 
‘Cause and Effect.” By Ellinor Meirion. London: 


Fisher Unwin. 1895. - 
‘The Princess Aline.” By Richard Harding Davis. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1895. , 


H ERE are three pleasant little stories for the traveller 
who cannot digest anything solid in the train, or for 
the loafer who desires the lightest of light fiction to nod 
over on a rainy Sunday. ‘‘A Modern Man” is, in 
spite of its title, distinctly veux jeu. The cool-headed 
person who engages himself as is just and right to the 
desirable woman, and then when he cannot slip his 
neck out of the betrothal noose without ruining his pro- 
spects, loses his cool head and conceives an overpower- 
ing passion for the undesirable woman, has been heard 
of before. The simple young girl, too, with velvety 
eyes, seventeen years, and no mind to speak of, who 
is the cause of the egotistical man of the world doing 
foolish things, and withdrawing his stony eye from the 
main chance—have we not her always with us? Still 
Miss MacMahon has succeeded in making rather a 
trivial story interesting. She writes brightly and well, 
except for an irritating trick of introducing many 
‘*h’ms” and ‘‘ ers” into her dialogue, with the object, 
we suppose, of making it sound more natural. This is 
not one of the cases in which ‘‘ Nature can be held more 
clever.” 
The new Pseudonym, ‘‘Cause and Effect,” is not 
entirely free from padding. The story is one to idle 
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with, but the authoress does her best to destroy its 
vatson d’étre by pages of heavy conversation of the kind 
we associate with serials in a high-class family magazine. 
The idea of bringing a highly respectable English girl, 
whose life has been spent entirely in that aechtbrittische 
Beschraenkthett which Heine loathed, into contact with a 
Russian nihilist possessing a fascinating exterior and a 
disreputable character, is a good one. But ‘Ellinor 
Meirion” has not turned it to good account. The 
humours of hotel life, which take up a good third of the 
book, are treated in a distressingly ponderous way, and 
will have to be judiciously skipped if ‘‘ Cause and Effect ” 
is to serve its purpose of whiling away an idle hour 
pleasantly. 

Mr. Richard Harding Davis's ‘‘ Princess Aline ” is the 
good wine we have kept until the last. It is brighter 
and cleverer than either of the others, and has a few 
illustrations distinctly above the average. It would be 
unfair to hint at the nature of Mr. Davis’s plot. It is 
slight but original and romantic, developed with skill, 
and salted with a very agreeable American humour. At 
times it suggests Mr. Henry James. 


“*Corruption.” By Percy White. London: William 
Heinemana. 1895. 


There is an astonishing disparity between the title 
-of this novel and its contents. Words are our masters, 
after all, and “ corruption” savours of the past, and is 
reminiscent of Byzantine or Borgian vice. Yet here it 
labels an eminently modern study in divorce court pro- 
ceedings framed in the cant of second-rate politicians 
and millionaires who buy evening papers and run them 
at a phenomenal loss. Mr. Paul Carew is an aristocratic 
Labour-leader who hoodwinks Labour candidates with 
persuasive eloquence on behalf of Bills which have a gloss 
-of Socialism, and makes a great name for himself in the 
political world. Cuttings from the daily press fill pages 
of ‘*Corruption.” They are ‘‘ made up” commendably 
like the ‘‘ Times,” the ‘‘ Standard,” and the rest. In fact, 
if Mr. White had been astride a pair of scissors instead of 
an imagination the newspaper comments on Mr. Paul 
Carew could not have been more faithfully realistic nor 
more dull. The voluptuous side of the story suggests a 
cause célébre very fully reported by the principals, and 
heightens the impression that ‘‘ Corruption” is a jour- 
malistic not a human document. But there are chapters 
which are situated neither in election meetings nor in 
the divorce division of the Courts of Justice, and they 
are pleasant and readable. Mr. White writes very 
cleverly, as it is hardly necessary to say of the author 
of ‘‘Mr. Bailey Martin.” His beautiful bad woman is 
attractive in a meretricious way, and brilliant even at 
breakfast in a country-house. Considered as a press- 
man’s bookmaking, we might say Mr. White’s novel was 
‘** beyond praise,” as the convenient phrase which covers 
inability to praise frankly. Considered as a contri- 
bution to the literature of humanity—well, it certainly 
is not. 


** The King in Yellow.” By Robert Chambers. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1895. 


There is a tragic intention in this collection of stories 
which fails in its realization. Mr. Chambers is self- 
consciously subtle. He is always at pains to prevent his 
meaning becoming clear to the meanest capacity, and 
this pedantic dislike of the obvious leads him to embrace a 
shadow which has more likeness to obscurity shrouding 
nothing than subtleness hiding anything. ‘‘ The King 
in Yellow” is a marvellous drama which affects every 
one who reads it with a horror and a joy so intense 
that their humanity is diseased for ever, and they go 
mad or die. But is there anything to warrant the curse 
the awful play lays on the world in these descriptions : 
«*A beautiful, stupendous creation, terrible in its sim- 
plicity, irresistible in its truth”; ‘‘Carcosa, where 
black stars hang in the heavens, and the shadows of 
men’s thoughts lengthen in the afternoon” ; ‘‘ Words 
in which the essence of purest poison lurked”? This 
talk about a thing is but “‘a bug to frighten babes 
withal,” and Mr. Chambers’s romance fails to make a 
hardened reader’s flesh creep. The design on the cover 
assists the failure as far as a mangué effort at being 
weird and terrible possibly can. 
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NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Pictorial New zealand.” With a preface by Sir W. B. 
Percival, K.C.M.G. Illustrated. London: Cassell & Co., 
Limited. 1895. 

OF all British colonies, New Zealand is, oe most fertile 
in romance—historical, physical,and ethnical. Her scenery, 

her people, her past, her possibilities, all of which are dealt with 
in this volume, are lacking only in the commonplace, and, India 
apart, no portion of the British Empire lends itself more freely 
to picturesque treatment than does the Britain of the South. 
New Zealand bids fair to become the holiday haunt of those who 
possess reasonably long pockets and long vacations. Nor is this 
strange. It combines the attractions of a dozen different parts 
of the world. Sir Westby Percival does not exaggerate when 
he says that “the silent grandeur of the Norwegian fiords, the 
peaceful Cumberland lake, the joyous English landscape, the 
awe-inspiring Alpine peaks, the rugged western coasts of Ireland 
and Scotland, are all reproduced in New Zealand with especial 
magnificence and detail, as if Nature’s artist had made selections 
from his chefs @euvre and grouped them together in one 
favoured spot.” It is a veritable Wonderland, with its hot 
lakes, its volcanoes, its sounds, and its waterfalls. Of so re- 
markable a country, the Maoris are appropriate inhabitants. 
They are the noblest of the savage races, and having fought 
for their lands and their independence, and lost the fight, they 
seem destined to prove their superiority to other aboriginals by 
multiplying and to some extent merging with the white race. 
European settlers in America and in Africa may be proud of 
having established themselves in the face of the Red Skin and 
the Bantu, but it was a greater achievement to compel the 
recognition of their claims by the Maoris, after years of stern 
strife, which, happily, did not exterminate the native, but left 
the Briton a sturdier and more self-reliant creature than ever. 
All this and much more, those who know little of New Zealand 
history and less of New Zealand geography may learn from the 
work under notice. The volume is in no way pretentious, but 
has been got together for popular purposes, and will admirably 
serve to convey an idea of the natural advantages and attractions 
which the colony enjoys. 


“ Pioneer Work in Opening the Medical Profession to Women : 
Autobiographical Sketches.” By Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 
London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


Geneva (N.Y.) was the first university to open its doors toa 
woman medical student, and Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell evidently 
has a kindly recollection of her student time there, which began 
in the autumn of 1847. The most interesting portion of the 
book is contained in the numerous extracts from diaries and 
contemporary letters—letters eminently readable. Afterreceiving 
her degree she went to Paris, where she entered La Maternité 
in the summer of ’49; in ’50 she was studying at Bartholomew’s, 
and the next year she started practical work in New York. We 
gather from this record that the first woman doctor was more 
ee Oo the social or human aspect of her work than the 
scientific. 


“ Our Sun-God, or Christianity before Christ.” By John Den- 
ham Parsons. London: Published by the Author. 15895. 


With his astronomical key Mr. Parsons unlocks many things 
in the Old and New Testament—the twelve tribes described so 
as to correspond with the signs of the Zodiac, the twelve dis- 
ciples, the seventy-two apostles and many other seventy-twos, 
the time of year in which occur the Passover and the Resur- 
rection, the Magi and the star, the symbol of the Lamb and the 
later symbol of the Fish, the Virgin Mother, all the miracles, 
the letters I H S, the Mass, the Orientation of churches. The 
Emperor Hadrian said : “ Those who worship Serapis are like- 
wise Christians,” and his successor Constantine, the founder of 
Christianity as a State religion, retained upon his coins a repre- 
sentation of the Sun with the inscription “ To the invincible Sun 
my companion.” 


“Old South Leaflets.” Nos. 58 to 64. Boston: Directors of 
the Old South Work. 1895. 


These leaflets will surely find a large circulation among 
students : it is no mean privilege to have for five cents an 
original document of history. The seven latest leaflets relate 
to the Puritans in England: they are Hooper’ letters to 
Bullinger, Sir John Eliot’s “ Apologie for Socrates,” Ship-money 
Papers, Pym’s Speech against Strafford, Cromwell’s Second 
Speech, Milton’s ‘Free Commonwealth,” and Sir Harry Vane’s 
Defence. Each leaflet has a short note which “places” the author, 
and refers to whatever biographies and essays are accessible. 


“Handbook for Travellers in Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, 
Persia, etc.” Edited by Major-General Sir Charles Wilson, 
R.E., K.C.B. London: John Murray. 1895. 


Maps and plans, valuable tips for travelling, descriptions of 
possible routes, history, most of the things, in fact, which the 
wanderer needs to know, are contained in this book. The 
history is especially a good feature, more perhaps as a guide 
than a repertory of facts, and the lists of authorities show 
whence deeper knowledge may be gained. 
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“ Climbing in the British Isles. 11.—Wales and Ireland.” By 
W. P. Haskett Smith, M.A., and H. C. Hart. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1895. 


This littie book, with its telling illustrations by Mr. Ellis Cart 
and others, will not only be a useful guide, but will open the eyes 
of not a few beginners who may not fully recognize what climbs 
there are to be had near home. Some of these records contain 
moments of real excitement. 


“Diet in Sickness and in Health.” By Mrs. Ernest Hart: 
London : The Scientific Press. 1895. 


In spite of the polite Introduction by Sir Henry Thompson, 
we cannot take this book very seriously. It consists of a set of 
ror | essays upon elementary physiology and upon diseases 
and diets. 


We have also received, from William Reeves, “ Reaction!” a 
pamphlet in which Mr. Karl Pearson’s aim is to show the falseness 
of Mr. Balfour's assumptions as to the claims of science and the 
falseness of his theological reasoning ; “ The Law’s Lumber 
Room,” by Francis Watt (Lane) ; part iv. of “ Sailing Tours,” by 
Frank Cowper, M.A., containing descriptions of every creek, 
harbour, and roadstead suitable for yachting purposes on either 
side of the Bristol Channel, St. George’s Channel, and the Irish 
Sea, with numerous charts (Upcott Gill); “ Britain’s Roll of 
Glory, or the Victoria Cross,” by D. H. Parry (Cassell) ; “ Poly- 
clete,” par Pierre Paris (Paris: Librairie de l’Art); “A Brief 
Memoir of Christina G. Rossetti,” by EllenA. Proctor (S.P.C.K.) ; 
“Fifteen-Minute Sermens for the People,” by S. H. Fleming 
(Elliot Stock) ; a new revised and enlarged edition of Principal 
Grant’s “The Religions of the World” (A. & C. Black); 
“Lighthouses, their History and Romance,” by W. J. Hardy, 
F.S.A. (R.T.S.); “‘English Liturgical Vestments in the 13th 
Century” and the 2nd edition of “ Solemn Mass at Rome in the 
oth Century,” by Oswald J. Reichel, M.A., B.C.L., F.S.A. (John 
Hodges); “My Travels in Europe and America,” by His 
Highness the Raja-I-Rajgan Jagatjit Singh of Kapurthala 

Routledge); “Furs and Fur Garments,” by Richard Davey 
(International Fur Store); “The Hygiene of Womankind,” by 
Mrs. Dr. Maitland King (Pulman & Sons) ; “In the Smoke of 
War,” by Walter Raymond (Arrowsmith) ; “With the Chitral 
Relief Force,” by Lionel James (L.T.C.) (Calcutta : the “ English- 
man” Press) ; ‘‘ Photograms of ’95,”” published for “ The Photo- 
gram” by Dawbarn & Ward; “The Woman with the Diamonds,” 
by Florence Warden (F. V. White); “Home Carpentry for 
Sande Men,” by Francis Chilton-Young (Ward, Lock & Bow- 
den) ; “Curiosities in Cures, being the Experiences of a Lady in 
Search of Health” (Horace Cox); “Socialism and Sense, a 
Radical Review,” by William Hill, with illustrations by F. 
Carruthers Gould (Walter Scott). 


LITERARY NOTES. 


[X the Life of Professor Huxley, which is in course of 
preparation by Mr. Leonard Huxley, son of the late distin- 
guished scientist, there wiil be embodied a _ considerable 
number of letters on subjects social and political, as well 
as scientific, addressed by the Professor to an extensive 
circle of correspondents. In his epistolary work—and, as far 
as circumstances permitted, Professor Huxley replied person- 
ally to all communications addressed to himself—a genial 
courtesy and tolerance are evinced that were not always 
conspicuous in the Professor’s controversial writings. 


Mr. Thomas Wright, of Olney, the latest biographer of Cowper 
and of De Foe, is steadily pursuing his work in connection with 
the Life of Charles Dickens, upon which he has now been engaged 
for a considerable time. While some friends of Dickens have 
attempted in various ways to discourage the preparation of a 
new Life of the novelist, numerous friends and admirers of 
Dickens have, on the other hand, furnished Mr. Wright with 
valuable assistance in preparing the biography. 


“ Making a Fishery,” by Frederick M. Halford, a book that 
will afford pleasant reading as well as prove practically useful to 
anglers, as it treats exhaustively of such subjects as Selection, 
Tenure, Management, Weeds, Poachers, Netting, the Stew, 
Grayling, and Distribution, will be published immediately by 
Mr. Horace Cox. 


The attractiveness of the new edition of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s “ A Child’s Garden of Verses,” which Mr. John Lane will 
issue next week, will be very materially enhanced by the quaint 
and daintily executed illustrations—full-page, i and tail- 
pieces—numbering 160, which are the work of Mr. Charles 
Robinson. 


Some of the letters relating to Burns, discovered recently, 
along with holograph productions of Scott, Byron, Moore, 
Dickens, Hadyn, Beethoven, and Weber, in an old castle in 
Caithness, will be incorporated in Mr. Henley’s edition of Burns’s 
Life and Letters to be issued next year. 


The thirteenth volume of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Autonym 
Library, “Sleeping Fires,” by Mr. George Gissing, who has 
chosen Greece and London as the scenes of his story, will be 
published immediate y. 
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A Christmas Book Supplement will appear with our issue of 30 November. 
Advertisements intended for insertion in that number should be sent 
to the Manager as soon as possible. 


NOTICE.—7he price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. 
He must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with 
writers of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition és issued in time for the Indian and Colonial mazls 
every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First Edition 
cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the regular 
issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. ADVERTISEMENTS 
should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 38 SOUTHAMPTON 
STREET, STRAND; or fo the City OrrFice, 18 FINCH LANs, 
CoRNHILL, E.C. A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on 
application. 


PARIS. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW may be had in Paris every Saturday from 
Messrs. BoyveAu & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the 
Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies are likewise 
obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’S, 224 Rue de Rivoli; at Le 
DuPERRON, Boulevard des Capucines, and Le Ki0sQue 
MICHEL, Boulevard des Catucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE & CO 


WARMING APPLIANCES 


Ventilating and Sanitary Engineers 
Latest Appliances 
Newest Designs—Best Selection 
By all the Leading Makers 


WARMING APPLIANCES 


ALL SYSTEMS and PATENTS 
RADIATORS and HOT WATER COILS 
HOT WATER CIRCULATION TO 
CORRIDORS, BATHS, and LAVATORIES 


WARMING APPLIANCES 
KITCHEN RANGES 


With High and Low Pressure Boilers 
Independent Boilers for Large Heating Schemes. 


ARCADIAN ” and CLARENCE” OIL 
WARMING STOVES 


Estimates free. Estimates free, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP. 


Causes no - 
Blotches. 


Keeps the 
Complexion Clear 


4d. a Tablet. 


BREAKFAST —SUPPER. 


mer 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO A 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE'S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECI ALITIES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &e. 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send p rd for Ill d v to the Manufacturers 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 

Stecial Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 


23 November, 1895. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment 
India, Colonies. About FORTY STUDENTS will be admitted 
ptember 1896 896. Secretary of State will offer them for gen Twelve 
as Engineers in the Public Works 
Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the T 
particulars apply to the SecreTary, at the College. 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships 1896. Two of £80, 
one of £50, one of £40. Election, July 17. For particulars apply to 
WakDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


DAVOS, SWITZERLAND. 


EDUCATIONAL HOME FOR DELICATE GIRLS 
in an ee | a ical Man’s family. airy house in its own grounds in 
th resort.—Address Mrs. Wuyre, Villa Paul, Davos Dorf, 


SPA WINTER SEASON. At the Belgian Monte Carlo, 

within 12 hours of London, you find sheltered invigorating climate, es 

a CERCLE DES ETRANGERS, with Roulette, Trente et Quarante, &c., 

ys open, and high-class accommodation at 10 francs per ‘ome absolutely in- 
clusive. For full details, address M. JuLes Crenay, Secretary. 


MEDOC—VIN ORDINAIRE. _ 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine. The 
quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually sold 138, 7s. 6d. 
at much higher prices. 


ST; SUPERIOR DINNER WINE, old in bottle. On com- 
cw og it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
igher prices. The appreciation this wine ~+¥ with + 16s. Os, 
the constantly increasing number of « 
in London and the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
Also a very large Stock of medium and 
Including Vintages 1868, ‘70, '74, '77, ’78, Ga "88, "89, '91. 


PRICES INCLUDE BOTTLES. 
6 Dozens Delivered to any pose Station, 
Price List Free by P. 


AN who know these Wines tell 
Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John St. Manchester: 26 Market St. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE LTD. 


BUILDERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
315-317 Oxford Street, W. 


Old and Aristocratic Designs reproduced in Steel and 
Hickory at half the weight. 


Builders of FAMILY OMNIBUSES 


For most County FAMILIES. 


THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
of purchase arranged at Cash Prices. 


Specialty: Light Cob-sized LANDAUS. 


315-317 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BORWICK’S 


THE BEST 


“ws POWDER 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per annum, paid in 


Any part of the United a: 8 2 
All other parts of the I IO 4 


for India, China, B 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, LmTED, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London W.C. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
NATIONAL CYCLE SHOW. 
a December 6 to Saturday, December 14. 
The Oldest Largest Cycle “9 will exhibit only at 


Admission to Palace One | Shilling. 


RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Sir Au 
and Manager.—EVERY EVERIO, at 7.30, CHEER, 
BOYS CHEER) by. Sir Auqustes Harrie, Cecil Raleigh, Henry Hamilton. 
Powerful ul cast. MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY WE! WEDNES. ESDAY AND 
SATURDAY, at 1.30. 


SHIPPING. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
shove COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES, SUEZ and CO 


M {7:4 REEN & CO Head Offices : 
‘anagers: | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. | Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For pangs e apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch a E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
IMPERIAL INsuRANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
OLD BROAD ST., E. C.; and a2 PALL MALL, 
200,000. over £1,500,000. 


]N VESTMENTS.—Several fine Reversions to be disposed 
of, affording an excellent opportunity for i tive investment 
of Capital, where object is ultimate increase a = immediate return, Also 
investments with highest security for fixed periods at good rates of interest. Only 
Principals dealt with. Apply—C. A. Russ, Solicitor, 62 King William St., E.C. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE CO. 
Invested Funds . . . £8,690,934. 
Fire.—Life.__Endow t Annuities. 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 
LIFE BONUSES LARCE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 
App_y FOR Prospectus. 


Head Offices : 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


S UN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, (Founpep 1710. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1893, £393,622,400, 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 


EDWARD W. BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


“THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 


“FIVE per cen* 
“security when —— set up housekeeping ; now he must 
** himself lucky when he can get Three." 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 
WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London,’E.C, 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Presidents: 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 


MEANS ADOPTED: 


(1) EstastisHinc Homes. 
(2) BoaRDING-OUT. 
(3) Emicration. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED for the support of 
over 2200 Destitute and Orphan Children under 
the Society’s care, and to enable the Executive to accept 
many deserving cases. 

The Clergy are earnestly asked to allow the Society a 
share in the Offertories devoted to extra-parochial objects, 
nearly the whole of the children in the Homes having been 
accepted on their recommendation. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by E. DE 
M. Rupo yr, Secretary. 


Offices of the Society, The Church House, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Cheques should be crossed “Lloyds Bank, Limited, 54 
St. James’s Street, S.W.,” and made payable to “ E. de M. 
Rudolf.” 


THE CLERGY ORPHAN CORPORATION. 


Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


President: THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Vice=President: EARL CRANBROOK. 
Treasurer: THE REV. CANON ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL-—St. Thomas’s Hill, Canterbury. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL—St. John’s Wood, Marylebone. 


“This Society is fulfilling a very great and rapidly increasing work of 
the utmost importance to the Church. . . . No better help to our distressed 
clergy could possibly be devised."—-THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


These Schools, founded in 1749, are for the absolutely free Main- 
tenance, Clothing, and Education of the Orphan (fatherless) Children. 
of the Clergy of the Established Church of England and Wales. The 
children are Elected by vote, in May and November, Candidates for 
admission must be between the ages of Eight and Twelve (Boys under 
certain conditions up to Thirteen) on the day of election. Forms of 
application for admission and all particulars to be obtained from the 
Secretary. 

By means of an Apprenticing Fund, children on leaving are 
assisted to further education, or to make a start in life. 


2976 children have been admitted to the benefits of these Schools, 
which now contain 220. At least £7000 a year must be raised fron» 
voluntary sources alone. Subscriptions, Donations, and Offertories are 
earnestly asked, to meet greatly increased needs. 

As a proof of the present distress, it may be stated that 
though the numbers in the Schools have been raised in the last five 
years from 195 to 222, the number of candidates seeking admis~ 
sion has nearly trebled in the same period, of whom the large 
majority are Orphans of Beneficed Clergymen. 


A Life Donor of £10 1os., or an Annual Subscriber of £1 1s., is 
entitled to one Vote at each half-yearly Election. 


The help of the Clergy is earnestly asked to assist in making the: 
work of these Schools more widely known. 


Bankers—Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Rev. H. WESLEY DENNIS, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices—62 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 


419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Treasurer—S. BRIGHT LUCAS, Esq. (gro tem.). 


Tue Rev. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A, 
Hon. Secretaries | LUCAS, Esa. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE, 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


Sar OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 
Deaf and Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 
school. 

The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 
and manual language. This Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 
other occasional ones, 

2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 
3-—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 
4—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 
—To the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
te their admission into Educational Institutions. 


The Committee ask whether the reader will not, in grateful acknowledg- 
om oad the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be Suitey received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, ; or the 
Secretary. Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


Homeless and Destitute Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS “ARETHUSA” AND “CHICHESTER.” 


Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


President.—Tue Ricut Hon. tHe EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G, 
Chairman and Treasurer.—W. E. HUBBARD, Ese. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Esa. 
Secretary.—H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Eso. 


Finance and Deputation Secretary.—HENRY G. COPELAND, Eso. 
Bankers.—Tuze LONDON anp WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborm 


London Office—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 

1. The Training Ship “ Arethusa,” Moored at Greenhithe, 
2. The “‘ Chichester’? Tender. } on the Thames. 

3. The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
4. The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 

5. The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 

6. The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 

7. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 

8. The Girls’ Home, Ealing. 

9. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
10. Training Ships’ Depot, 100 East India Dock Road, E. 


In these Ships and Homes nearly 1000 Boys and Girls are fed, clothed, 
lodged, technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 


and women, 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purchase Food and 
Clothing for this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 
Orders to be sent to Treasurer, Secretary, or Bankers. 
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The List of Applications OPENS on MONDAY, the asth day of November 1895, and will be CLOSED at or before 4 p.m. 
the following day. 


Intending Investors are invited to inspect, at the London Office, the exhibit of samples representing some of the Firm’s products, whilst 
illustrations representing a small part of the buildings and a few of the departments are enclosed with the Prospectus. 


J. CASSE & FILS, LIMITED 


(Fiwes-Lille and Paris). 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


CAPITAL 


£193,000 


DIVIDED INTO 
90,000 5} per cent Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each. 


100,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 
3,000 Founders’ Shares of £1 each. 


£60,000 of the above will be allocated to Working Capital. 


The Preference Shares will be entitled, out of the profits of the Company, to a fixed cumulative Preferential Dividend of 54 per cent per annum 
and will also be entitled to rank in respect of Capital and Dividend, on the property and assets of the Company, in priority to the Ordinary and 


Founders’ Shares. . 


After payment in each year of a dividend at the rate of 7 per cent per annum on the Ordinary Shares, the surplus profits, subject to the provision of 
a limited Reserve Fund, will be divisible in equal moieties between the holders of the Ordinary and Founders’ Shares. 


Applications at par for the Preference and Ordinary Shares may be lodged with the Company's Bankers or their Branches, payable as follows : 


58. per Share on Application; 5s. per Share on Allotment; and ros. per Share on the 15th December, 1895. 


DIRECTORS. 
Count MAX HOLLENDER, 97 Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, 
ndon, W. 
Madame CLOTILDE CASSE, Fives-Lille, France. 
STEPHEN H. M. KILLIK, Star Chambers, 30 Moorgate Street, 
London, E.C. 
A. ROLLAND, 36 Rue des Jetineurs, Paris, Managing Director. 
BANKERS. 


CREDIT LYONNAIS, Lille, France. 
PARR’S BANKING COMPANY and THE ALLIANCE BANK, 
LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, 
London, E.C 
AUDITORS. 


FOSOLYNE, MILES & BLOW, 28 King Street, Cheapside, London 
E.C, 


BROKEBS. 
JOHN PRUST & CO., 37 Throgmorton Street, London, E,C, 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 


‘THOMAS NEVELL, 1 Leadenhall Buildings, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Fives-Lille (Nord), and 36 Rue des Jefineurs, Paris. 


PROSPECTUS. 


yh Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the well-known 

Factories and business of Messrs. J. Casse et Fils, manufacturers of table 
“inens, lace and plush curtains, and all classes of embroideries, at Fives-Lille, 
France, with a wholesale house in Paris. 

Ihe business has been established for about fifty years, and the articles produced 
in their factories enjoy the very highest reputation in the trade, their appreciation 
being shown by the award of the Grand Prix—the highest distinction attainable—at 
the French Exhibitions, both in 1878 and 1889. The establishment, which is 
electrically lighted throughout, is fitted with the most modern plant, ali 
made in the workshops on the premises, and comprises works for weaving, 
bleaching, dyeing and printing, thereby giving it a completeness which is almost 
unique. Many of the machinesjare especially constructed for the manufacture of a 
supericlass of lace curtains, and practically secure a monopoly of this special article. 


The factory codsists of seven substantial buildings, three of them 
-of grand dimensions, representing a length of 439 metres, width 132 
metres, height 8 to 14 metres, and sjanding on more than five acres of 
freehold ground at Fives-Lille, close to the central station in Lille of 
the Northern Railway of France. 


Some idea may be formed of the magnitude of the establishment 
from the statement that there are 481 looms and 120 other machines for 
preparing and finishing the goods, and that, when in full work, the 
foctory employs more than 1,200 hands. 


The customers of the house, numbering over 3,000, are spread over nearly the 
whole of the civilised world. The principal sale is in Paris and the large provincial 
towns of France, but from reliable information received there is little doubt that an 
important extension of the business in the United Kingdom and in America may be 

The family creditors (formerly partners or their representatlves), having placed t! 
matter into ‘the hands of a ph og the busi was, pending sesensteeatien, from 
Mareh8gy tll August 1895 managed by the French Courts. 

Messrs. osolyne, Miles and Blow, Chartered Aceountants, of King Street, Cheap- 
~side, heve-examined the books, balance sheets, and stock sheets of the con2ern, and 
asthe result of their examination, they have reported that the average net profits for 
rhe five years euded 30th June 1892, may be taken at £14,111 18. Sa. per annum, 
taking :imo consideration certain itcms of fidancial charges and private expenditure 
whiéh dhould not recur. 

They have turther reported that, since 1892, from an analysis of the books and 
hom @apes produced to them, in their opinion are disc , fortwo years and 
five months amounting to £35,168 3s. 7d. or at rate of abou £14,500 per anpum.| 


faking net profits of £14,500 as a basis, without any further increase 
from extensions of business, there will be required to pay— 


5} per cent, interest on 90,000 Preference Shares . , £4,950 
7 ” ” », 100,000 Ordinary Shares . . 7,000 
£1,960 


leaving a surplus of £2,550 for management expenses, additional 
dividends and reserve, 

Ic will thus be seen that the net income covers the amount required f t 
interest on the Preference Shares nearly three times over. as nies cee 

The 'price to be paid for the whoie of the valuable freehold factories 
and workshops, machinery, fixtures, fittings and electric lighting appa- 
ratus, and including the goodwill of the business, has been fixed by the 
Vendors, who as promoters make a profit, at £132,993. 

The freehold buildings, &c., have been valued by Monsr. G, Pennel Fils, 
Government Expert, Lille, who has furnished the following valuations 
(which do not include the stock in trade) :— 


Freehold and buildings . . £41,662 
Machinery . . . . . . . . 76,105 
£116,667 


Whilst the acquisition and erection of the Premises, Factories, Machinery 
&c., is estimated to have cost close upon Fes. 7,000,000, or £280,000. 


It, will, therefore, be observed that the business is acquired on extremely low terms 
and practically without any payment for the goodwill, 

The business is taken over as a going concern as from the rst August, 189s, aud all 
profits accruing from that date will be for the benefit of the Company. 

The stock-in-trade will be taken over by the Company on the basis of the basis of 
the prices of the last stock-taking. 

The whole purchase eonsideration (including stock-in-trade) will be’ satisfied in 
Shares to the Vendors, on whose behalf the present issue is made. ; 

The Vendors will discharge all liabilities and the Company will collect all debts 
outstanding on the rst August last for account of the Vendors. 


The continuity of the success of the business is assured by the retention 
of the services of Madame Casse and Monsieur A. Rolland as Directors, 
the latter in the capacity of Managing Director. 


The business will be taken over subject to all existing contracts of the ordinary 
trade character, but including as they do numerous contracts with employés, 
manufacturers, customers and others, they cannot be specified, There are also other 
contracts, including one dated 6th June, 1895, between Madame Clotilde Casse 
Mons. A. Rolland and The Industria! Contract ere Limited, whidh may fall 
within section 38 of The Companies’ Act, 1867. Subscribers will be held to have 
had notice thereof, and to have waived all rights to be supplied with particulars of 
such contracts, and to have agreed with the Company, as Trustee for the Directors 
and other persons liable, not to make any claim whatsoever, or to take any pro- 
ceedings under the said section, or under the Directors’ Liability Act, 1890, in 
respect of any non-compliance with the said section, or of any misstatement in the 
Prospectus, made in the dona delief that it is true. 

An Agreement has been citered into on the date of rath November, 1895, for the 
sale of the business, ad made between The Industrial Contract Syndicate, Limited, 
and the Company ; and an Agreement of the same date between Mons. A. Kolland 
relating to his appointment as Managing Director, and the Company. Copies of 
these Agreements, of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and of the 
Certificate of Messrs. Josolyne, Miles and Blow can be seen at the Offices of the 
Company's Solicitors. 

Application will be made for a settlement and quotation on the Stock Exchange. 

Application tor Ordinary and Preference Shares should be made on the 
form panying the Prospectus, and forwarded to Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited, or the Credit Lyonnais, Paris, 
or any of their branches, with a remittance for the amount payable on 
application. 

If no allotment is made, the d it will be returned in full, and where tne amount 
allotted is less than that applied for, the balance will be applied towards the payment 
due on allotment, and any excess returned to the applicant. Failure to pay any 


instalmen} when due will render the previous payments liable to forfeiture, 


uses atid forms of application can be obtained from the Bank 
and Solicitors, and at the Offices of the Company, 1 Leadenhall Buildings: Lecdoahall 
Street, London, 


Lonpon, November, 1395. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN COLD MINE, LAND & EXPLORATION SHARES. 


H. HALFORD & CO. 


70 & 74 Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “ MONITOR, LONDON.” 


Large buyers and sellers of South African Gold Mining, 
Land, and Exploration shares. Close market prices guaran- 
teed. Low Contango rates. Accounts opered for settlement 
in three months, if desired. All profits paid directly accounts 
are closed. 


Send for our selected list of the best Mine and other shares for investment or 
speculation, 


H. HALFORD & CO., 


70 &71 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.Cc. 
References in all parts of the United Kingdom and Abroad. 


BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRiVATE BOOKBUYERS & IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROA 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

.—Libraries Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. 
All the N ew and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer Boo s, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


For Collectors disposing of their duplicate copies to the 

6aSon. best advantage, and for buying, selling, or exchanging 

anything that is required, there 1s no better medium than 

“The Bazaar, Exchange and Mart,” which affords an open market to every one, 

wherever he may live. Get a copy at any newsvendor’s or bookstall and judge for 

pees. Specimen Copy, 3 stamps; 3 months’ subscription, one ony weekly, post 
ree, 3s. 3d. Stamps may be sent. — -O ce, 170 Strand, ree oat 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT in 

the SHILLING from the published price of nearly all New Books, School 
Books, Bibles, and Prayer-Books. Country and export orders prémptly executed. 
Catalogues gratis and post free.—GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


WANTED the 1623 folio SHAKESPEARE, a perfect copy 
in good condition ; also some original 4t0 SHAKESPEARE PLAYS: a re- 
printed set of 43 quartos is offered for Twelve Guineas. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 15 Piccapitty, Lonpon. 
*,* A printed List of Books wanted to purchase for one stamp. 


MONTHLY EIGHTEENPENCE, 


M. 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER. 
Tue Tuirp Term Trapition. JOHN BACH 


Tue Generac RatLroap SiTuaTION. 
‘THe Navy as A CAREER. Captain ALFRED = MAHAN, U.S.N 


A Review or Huxtey’s Essays. . BROOKS. 
PLuTOCRACY AND PATERNALISM. Professor LESTER F. WARD. 
Woman’s Position 1n PaGan Times. BOYESEN. 
Srupies or Notas_e MEN: STAMBOLOFF. STOYAN WATRALSEY. 
Tue Movern Literary KInc. E. W. BOK. 


NATOLE FRANCE. 
MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. 
EDWARD F. ADAMS. 
FRANCES M. ABBOTT. 


Tue CHrer InriueNces My CAREER. 
Tue Centenary or Joun Keats. 
COOPERATION AMONG FARMERS. 

A GENERATION OF CoLLEGE WoMEN. 


Lonpon: G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 


THE NAVY AS A CAREER. 
By Captain ALFRED T. MAHAN, U.S.N. 


See November No. of ‘‘ THE FORUM.’ 
(Price is. 6d.) Just ready. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 24 BEDrorD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW BOOK. 
THE DESIRE OF THE EYES. 


By the Author of ‘‘ THE WOMAN WHO DID,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO., 18 Bouverie Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 14s. 


THE KEELEYS: On the Stage and at Home. 


By WALTER GOODMAN. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, 16s. 4, 


AT THE COURT OF THE AMIR. By Joun 


ALFRED GRAY, M.B., late Surgeon to His Highness the Amir of 
Afghanistan, With Portrait and Other Illustrations. 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


A MEMOIROFFRANCES TROLLOPE, Mother 


of Thomas Adolphus and Anthony Trollope, and Author of ‘‘ The 
Domestic Manners of the Americans,” ‘‘ The Widow Barnaby,” &c. 
By her Daughter-in-Law, FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
Extracts from her Diaries and Letters, and with Two Portraits. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ON THE TRACK OF THE MAIL COACH. 


By F. E. Barnes, C.B., Author of “ Forty Years at the Post el 
sometime Surveyor- -General of Telegraphs, Assistant Secretary, and 
Inspector-General of Mails. 


Lonpon : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Bur incTon St. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. BURNETT. 


HER LONGEST AND MOST NOTABLE WORK 
SINCE “ FAUNTLEROY.” 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
Author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy,” &c, 
With Original Illustrations by R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

In “‘ Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress’’ Mrs. Burnett is at her best. It is a 
charming story of two children whose eventful pilgrimage is told in the 
author's well-known delightful manner. 

MARGARET E, SANGSTER writes: ‘‘ The day we first read it will stand 
ever after among the red-letter days of life. It is a strong, sweet, true book 
touching the high-water mark of excellence, and sure to become a popular 
favourite.” 


Lonpon: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., BEDFORD STREET, STRAND: 


MESSRS. G. NAPIER & CO.’S 


FINE ART PUBLICATIONS. 


All Hand-printed on Hand-made Paper, at the Press of the 
Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, Ltd. 


I. THE SEA KING’S DAUGHTER, and other 


Poems. By AMY MARK. Each page decorated with designs by 
Bernard Sleigh, engraved by the designer, and by L. A, Talbot. 
Foolscap 4to, 48 pp., cloth, 5s. net. Also 50 copies, crown 4to, bound 
in white vellum, 15s. net. | Ready. 


II. THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKES- 


PEARE, with Borders of Initial Letters, especially designed for this 
edition by Ernest G. Treglown, engraved by Charles Carr. 160 pps 
The Edition for sale in the United Kingdom is limited to 550 copies, 
viz., 500 copies, foolscap 4to, cloth, ros. 6d. net, and s0 copies, crown 
gto, bound in white vellum, £1 1s. net. 

Of these large-paper copies only 22 now remain unsubscribed for. (Ready. 


III. THE QUEST. A Decorated Magazine. 


The first number of the new volume will contain an article by WILLIAM 
Morris upon ‘‘ Kelmscott House,” and will be illustrated by Louis 
Davis, C. M. Gore, C. A. Levetus, Sydney Meteyard, Edmund H. 

New, Mary J. Newill, H. ‘A. Payne, C. T. Tarling, and Ernest G, 
Treglown. Foolscap 4to, 48 pp. To Annual Subscribers only = 3 
numbers), 7s. 6d. net, by post, 8s. [Xeady on Nov. 30th. 


BIRMINGHAM: G. NAPIER & CO., 55 NEWHALL STREET. 
Lonpon : TYLSTON & EDWARDS & A. P. MARSDEN, 13 CuiFForn’s Inn, E.C, 
Boston, U.S.A. (for “ The Quest”): BERKELEY UPDIKE, 6 Beacon St. 


THE CRUCIFIXION MYSTERY. A Review of the 
Great Charge against the Jews. By Joun Vickers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The world’s judgments, even when they receive a religious sanction, are not always 
just. Those directly accused in this case never had a’ chance to clear themselves 
before an impartial tribunal. Popular report fastened guilt on them when they were 
silent in ther graves. Lord Beaconsfield contended that the Crucifixion was no 
crime, and many reasons are aavanced here tor believing that the Temple magis- 
tracy had no part in the transaction. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Lonpon, Epinsurcn, AND Oxrorp. 
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23 November, 1895. 


The Saturday Review. 


Archibald Constable & Co.'s Pist. 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 


By GEORGE MEREDITH, 
2 vols., 128. 


“To say that Mr. Meredith is at his best in “ The Amazing Marriage” is to say 
that he has given us a masterpiece in the book ee to-day. It is written in his 
earlier and more spontaneous manner. The k will, we think, rank among the 
best of Mr. Meredith's best, and what a best it is!""—Daily News. 

“It has toasuperb degree Mr. Meredith's two great qualities—movement and 
fullness ; movement which makes other novels seem slow in comparison, and fullness 
beside which the most laboured are thin. This story is full of living people and 
hving subjects. Apart from all literary gifts, here is that vitality and fine spirit 
which makes a big and wholesome book out of all sorts of life, and leaves you with 
the feeling that, come what may, it is an amazingly interesting world.” 

Westminster Gazette. 

“We have said enough to show that Mr. Meredith's plot is excellently conceived, 
and so far, excellently carried out. There is no necessity to follow it farther. . . . 
But for this and for presentation to all his various c ters who crowd Mr. 
Meredith’s brilliant canvas, we send our readers to the book itself.” —Standard, 


THE KEY OF THE PACIFIC, 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S. 


Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society, Special Correspondent 
of the 7imes. 


Large demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations. 21s. net. 


“Mr. Colquhoun’s book, while expounding the whole advantages of the Canal. 
and dealing in an admirably connected manner with the engineering and financial 
questions involved, has a lighter and brighter side. It contains many picturesque 
passages, and among the plans of sections and levels and charts of routes we find 

lenty of views that memory stamps as correct, in spite of inevitable surface changes. 
Many as have been the author's literary productions concerning the Far East, and 
the growing important section of our empire in South Africa, he has never written a 
book showing more knowledge, more grasp, and more foresight.” — Daily Chronicle. 

“Many people could have described the history and structure of the Nicaragua 
Canal ; few, if any, could have traced, as Mr. Colquhoun has done, the grave poli- 
tical and commercial results likely to follow the completion of the undertaking. 
‘The Key of the Pacific’ is a book to read and ponder over alike by statesmen, 
students of politics, engineers, financiers, and merchants. We have nothing but 
praise for the extraordinary diligence and research displayed by Mr. Colquhoun in 
collecting such a mass of information as he has here brought together, and for the 
graphic and skilful manner in which he has marshalled his facts. From beginning 
to end his book is singularly attractive and deeply instructive, and it is certain to 
remain the indisputable authority on the vastly important subject with which it 
deals."—Leeds Mercury. 


14 PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON'S NEW BOOKS. 


In 3 vols., imperial 8vo, price £3 3s. net, by post inland, £3 4s. 


GOLDMANN’S SOUTH AFRICAN 
MINING AND FINANCE: 


Giving the Positions, Results, and Developments of all South African 
Mines ; together with an Account of Diamond, Land, Finance, and 
Kindred Concerns. 


By CHARLES SYDNEY GOLDMANN, F.R.G.S., 


With the Co-operation of JosEpH KiTCHIN, 


Vol. I.—Devoted to detailed descriptions of all Witwatersrand Mining 
Companies, containing dbout 583 pages. 

Vol. I11.—Dealing with Mining Companies other than Rand, together with 
Rhodesian, Diamond, Finance, Investment, Land, and Miscellareous 
Companies. It contains about 210 pages, 

Vol. III.—100 Maps and Plans of Mining Properties, including a LARGE 
SCALE MAP OF THE RAND IN SEVENTEEN SECTIONS, 
together with dip, tonnage, and other charts. 


Just Published, price ss. net. 


LAW RELATING TO LITERARY COPYRIGHT 


AND THE 


AUTHORSHIP AND PUBLICATION OF BOOKS. 
By DANIEL CHAMIER, Barrister-at-Law. 


“The book will be found extremely useful by authors .. . seems so compre- 
hensive . . . that little room is left for criticism.” —Waitehall Review. 

“*The author has supplied forms of agreement and receipts which will be of 
to the inexperienced author.”—Literary Wo: 


Just Published, price 15s. net. 


STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES: A Decade of Finance, 
1885 to 1895.—The Introduction, with Statistics and Diagrams, by 
S. F. Van Oss; the Charts and Tables compiled by FRED. C. 
MATHIESON & SONs, 
_ “Investors and speculators will find here trustworthy facts on which to form 
opinions.” —Daily News. 
As a book of reference for and it value,” 
York, 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11 RoyaAL EXCHANGE, E.C, 


A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


JOHN KNOX. A Biography. By P. Hume 


Brown. With plate Frontispieces and other Illustrations, In two 
volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES: His Life and 


Works. By Henry Epwarp Watts. Uniform with Don Quixote.” 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged, with a complete Bibliography 
and Index. One volume, square crown 8vo, art canvas, price 7s. 6d. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND THEIR 


PLACE IN HISTORY. By the late W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. New 
Edition. With an Introduction by Professor T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., 
LL.D. Post 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


SOURCES OF THE APOSTOLIC CANONS. 


By Prof. ADOLF HARNACK. Translated by LEONARD A. WHEATLEY. 
With an Introductory Essay on the Organization of the Early Church 
and the Evolution of the Reader, by the Rev. JoHN Owen, Author of 
** Evenings with the Sceptics.” Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


PLEA FOR A SIMPLER LIFE. By Georce 
M.D., F.R.C.P.E. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AGED POOR. By 


GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MONEY AND MONETARY PROBLEMS. 


By J. SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy 
in the University of Edinburgh. ‘Third edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 

DYNAMICS. By P. G. Tarr, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

MILK: Its Nature and Composition. By C. 


M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
FUNGI. By M.C. Cooke, M.A., Crown 8vo, cloth, 


JULIAN HOME: A Tale of College Life. By 


FREDERIC W. FARRAR, Dean of Canterbury. Fourteenth Edition, 
with 1o full-page Illustrations by Stanley Berkeley. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt edges, price 6s. 

NOTES ON THE DISTRICT OF MENTEITH. 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
paper covers, price 1s., cloth, price 2s. 


O’SHEA’S GUIDE TO SPAIN AND POR- 


TUGAL. Edited by Joun Lomas, and revised by him during a visit 
to the Peninsula this year. Tenth Edition, with Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 


BRIGHTON AS I HAVE KNOWN IT. By 


GEORGE AuGusTuUsS SALA. Feap. 8vo, paper covers, price 1s. 


AN ISLE IN THE WATER. By Karuarine 


TyNAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


DR. QUANTRILL’S EXPERIMENT. The 
a Second Marriage. By T. INGLIs. Crown cloth, 
THE UNWRITTEN LAW. By Brancue 


Lortus TOTTENHAM. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE VEIL OF LIBERTY: A Tale of the 


Girondins. By P&RONNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


MORTON VERLOST. By Marcuerire 


BRYANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


A MODERN CRUSADER. By Sornie F. F. 


VEITCH. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A COMMONPLACE GIRL. By Btancue 


ATKINSON. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


JOHN DARKER. By Ausrey Lez. Crown 


8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


POSTE RESTANTE. By C. Y. Harcreaves. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


STANDARD EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


In Twenty-Five Monthly Volumes, ome 8vo, ow 
Frontispieces printed on Japanese Paper, nd in art canvas, 
top; price 2s. 6d. per Voltene, or, in full limp leather, gilt edges, 


price 3s. 6d. per volume. 
VOL, 1. NOW READY. 


A. & C. BLACK, Sono Square, Lonvon. 


The Saturday Review. 


23 November, 1895. 


SOCIETY FOR 


PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDCE. 


PATRIARCHAL PALESTINE. By Rev. A. H. Sayce, 


Professor of Assyriology, Oxford, Crown 8vo, with Map, buckram boards, 4s. 


[Gives the result of recent research as to the condition of Palestine i in ly time of 
the Patriarchs. “‘ Oriental Archxology,” says the writer, “is on the side of those 
who see in the Hebrew Patriarchs real men of flesh and blood, and who hold that in 
the narrative of the Pentateuch we have historical records, many of which go back 
to the age of the events they ¢ describe.” This book is the first to apply the Tel-el- 
Amarna Tablets, both d and blished, towards elucidating the condition 
=: Syria at this period. It also brings to bear on the subject of recent revision of 
gyptian Geographical Lists of places in Palestine.] 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS.— 
THE HISTORY OF BABYLONIA., By the late Georce Smitu. Edited 
and brought up to date by the Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


FOUNDATIONS OF SACRED STUDY. New Series. 
By C. J. Exuicorrt, D.D., Se Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Small 
post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


THE MESSAGE OF PEACE, and other Christmas 
Sermons. By the late R. W. Cuurcn, Daa of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo, on 
-made paper, top edges gilt, buckram boards, 2s. 
(A splendid book for a Christmas Present.) 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES : Chester. By the Rev. RuPERT 
H. Morris, D.D., Hon. Canon of St. David's Cathedral. With Map. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE; or, Researches 


among the Minuter Organs and Forms of Pag "Like. By the late P. H. 
Gossz, F.R.S. A New Edition, Revised by F. Jerrrey Bett, M.A., 
Secretary R.M.S., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoology in King’ s 
College, London, Prefusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ss. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE.—THE SPLASH OF A 


DROP. By Professor WoxrrHincton. With numerous Diagrams, Post 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


MANUALS OF SCIENCE.—PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. 


MACALISTER, Fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 1s, 


BIRDS, A CHAPTER ON. —RARE BRITISH VISITORS. 


By R. Bowpter Suarre, LL.D., F.L.S., &c. (Zoological Department, 
British mw? ae With 18 beautifully Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth 


38. 


SIMPLE METHODS FOR DETECTING FOOD ADUL- 
a pea With Diagrams, By J. A. Bower. Crown 8vo, cloth 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES: Platonism. By 


T. B. Srronc. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES: Neoplatonism. By 


Rev. C. Bicc, D.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—The RELI- 
GION of the CRESCENT, or ISLAM; its Strength, its Weakness, its 
Origin, its Influence. By Rev. W. Sr. Cratr-Tispatt, M.A., C.M.S. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


ECCE HOMO, ECCE REX. Pages from the Story of the 


Moral Conquests of Christianity. By Mrs. Runpte Cuarves, Author of 
“the Chronicles of the Schouberg-Cotta Family.” Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. ; buckram boards, 4s. 


VERSES. By Curistrna G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 
“Called to be Saints,” ‘‘ Time Flies,” and ‘The Face of the Deep.” Small 
t 8vo, printed in red and black on hand-made paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. : 
roan, 5s.; Levantine, 6s. 6d. ; limp German calf, 7s. ; limp morocco, 
7s. 6d. 


THE FACE OF THE DEEP. A Devotional Commentary 


on the Apocalypse. By Creristina G. Rossertt, Author of “‘ Time Flies,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR OF CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. By E:ten 


A. Proctor. With Portrait. 18mo, limp cloth, 6d. 


THE ‘HIGHER CRITICISM” AND THE VERDICT 
OF THE MONUMENTS. By the Rev. Professor Sayce, Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, buckram, bevelled boards, 7s. 6d. 


“ A really valuable and important work ; perhaps the best which Professor Sayce 
thas yet 


AUGUSTINE AND HIS COMPANIONS. By the Right 
Browne, B.I)., D.C.L., Bishop of Stepney. Smail post Evo, cloth 


ENGLAND'S MISSION TO INDIA. Some Impressions 
from a Recent Visit. B4 the Right Rev. ALrFrep Barry, D.D., D.C.L. 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


THE REV. LUKE TREMAIN, AN INCIDENT IN THE 


CAREER OF. By the Rev. Avausrus Jessorr, D.D. 18mo, limp 
cloth, 6d. 


LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 


43 QuEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; BRIGHTON: 1a9 NoRTH STREET. 
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NELSON'S NEW BOOKS 


Important New Work by Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. 


PALMYRA AND ZENOBIA, 


With Travels and Adventures in Bashan and the Desert, 


By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT, 
Author of ‘‘ The Brontéis in Ireland,” ‘‘ The Empire of the Hittites,” 
&c., &c. 
With 32 full-page Engravings and 80 other Illustrations. 
Bound in Art Linen, gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Times says:—‘‘ Half the volume is devoted to the subject of its title, namely, 
the ruins of Palmyra and the history of Zenobia ; the other half to a description of 
travels and adventures in Bashan and the Desert. All of it bears the impress of a 
scholarly mind and a genial temper. The numerous illustrations are full of 
archzological interest.’ 

The Christian says:—‘‘This is a work of peculiar interest. - Abundantly 
illustrated, the book takes account of the latest investigations, and ‘gives an outline 
of the past as well as a picture of the present.” 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ Dr. Wright's book of his travels and adventures in the 
Syrian desert is the brightest, best-written, and most interesting work of its kind we 
have read for many a day. 

The Sfectator says :— ml This book is accurate without undue minuteness, and 
learned without pedantry. The author writes in a hearty and genial tone, while his 
style is vivid and attractive.’ 

The Literary World says :—“ In graphic vividnom, ¢ in wealth of local colour, and 
in pathos, Dr. Wright has the ad ge of the d historian, Gibbon,” 


NEW STORY OF ADVENTURE IN NICARAGUA. 


UNDER THE LONE STAR. A Story of the Revolu- 
tion in Nicaragua. By Hersert Havens. With 6 Illustrations by W. S, 
Stacey. Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth extra, gilt top, price 6s. 

“One of the best historical novels that the gift-book season has produced.” 
Spectator. 


E. EVERETT-GREEN’S TALES OF HISTORY. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


IN TAUNTON TOWN: A Story of the Rebellion of 


a Duke of Monmouth, in 1635. By Everett-Green, Author of “ Shut 
” “In the Days of Chivalry,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 


press ALREADY ISSUED, EACH PRICE ss. 

Shut In. A Tale of the Wonderful Siege of Antwerp in 
the year 1585. 

The Lost Treasure of Trevlyn. A Story of the Days 
of the Gunpowder Plot. 


In the Days of Chivalry. A Tale of the Times of the 
Black Prince. 


Loyal Hearts and True. A Story of the Days of 


** Good Queen Bess.” 


The Church and the King. A Tale of England in 


the Days of Henry VIII. 


OLIVE ROSCOE; or, The New Sister. By E. 


EVERETT- GreEN, Author of “The Heiress of Wylmington,” Temple's 
Trial,” “ Winning the Victory,” &c. With 8 Illustrations. Crown Sve, 
cloth’ extra, gilt edges, price 5s. 


DR. J. R. MILLER’S NEW BOOKS. 
FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THIRTEEN WEEKS. 


By J. R. Mitrer, D.D., Author of “Come Ye Apart,” &c., &c. Crown 
Svo, bound in art linen, red edges, price 3s. 6d. 


LIFE’S BY-WAYS AND WAYSIDES. By the Rev. 
J. R. Mitirr, D.D. Post 8vo, bound in art linen, price 3s. 6d. 

From THE INTRODUCTION :—‘‘ These chapters have no close connection, save as 
they all touch life at some point, and have as their aim the giving of impulse, cheer, 
encouragement, and hope. There may be some words in these pages which will 
give to an earnest reader fresh glimpses of Christ, aud make a little plainer the way 
of duty, and the possibilities of Christian living.” 


FOR A BUSY DAY. A Booklet by the Rev. J. R. 
Mitter, D.D. Price 6d. net. 
This little book is based upon four verses of the 143rd Psalm. Ie has all the 
sweetness and light of Dr. Miller’ 's other writings. 


A LOST ARMY. A Tale of the Russians in Central 
Asia. By Fren. Wuisnaw, Author of “ Boris the Bear Hunter,” “ Out of 
Doors in Tsarland,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


HOW. JACK MACKENZIE WON HIS EPAU- 

ETTES. A Story of the Crimean War. By Gorpon Strastes, M.D., 

ra M., Surgeon Koyal Navy, Author of ‘As we Sweep through the Deep.” 
With’6 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


LEAVES FROM A MIDDY’S LOG. By Arruur 


Lee KniGut, Author of “‘ Adventures of a Midshipmite. ” “The Rajah of 
Monkey — “ The Cruise of the Cormorant,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
price 2s. 


TORCH-BEARERS OF HISTORY. A Connected 


Series of Historical Sketches. First and Second Series in 1 vol. From the 
Earliest Times to the Beginning of the French Revolution. By AMELIA 
Hutcuison Stirwinc, M.A., Edinburgh. Formerly Lecturer in the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham. ‘Bound in art linen, price 3s. 6d. 
*.° Also in Two Parts: Vol. I. Homer to Luther, price 2s. ; Vol. Il. From tht 
Reformation to the Beginning of the French Revolution, price 2s. 6d. 


NORSELAND TALES, By H. H. Bovesen, Author 
of “The Battle of the Rafts, and other Stories of Boyhood in Norway.” 
With 7 Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 


*,° Nelson's Illustrated Descriptive List of New Books, post free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 PATERNosTeR Row, Lonpon, E.C.; 
Parxsipe, Epinsurcu ; AnD New Yor«. 
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23 November, 1895. 


The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Two volumes. Crown 8vo, rss. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1848-1888. 


Collected and arranged by GEORGE 

Daily News.—‘ The work is, indeed, a model or editors, both in what the 

editorial hand has done and what it has refrained from doing. Mr. Russell has, in 

brief, allowed the letter-writer to speak for himself, and it is not too much to say 

Gat formal my have furnished a portrait more complete or more 
‘su in its 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
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